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PROPOSITIONS  BY  MR.  WHISTLER 

REPRINTED  FROM  HIS  BOOK 
"THE    GENTLE  ART   OF  MAKING  ENEMIES" 

J* 

I.  That  in  Art  it  is  criminal  to  go  beyond 
the  means  used  in  its  exercise. 

II.  That  the  space  to  be  covered  should 
always  be  in  proper  relation  to  the  means 
used  for  covering  it. 

III.  That  in  etching,  the  means  used,  or 
the  instrument  employed,  being  the  finest  pos- 
sible point,  the  space  to  be  covered  should  be 
small  in  proportion. 

IV.  That  all  attempts  to  overstep  the  lim- 
its insisted  upon  by  such  proportions  are  in- 
artistic thoroughly,  and  tend  to  reveal  the 
paucity  of  the  means  used,  instead  of  conceal- 
ing the  same,  as  required  by  Art  in  its  refine- 
ment. 

V.  That  the  huge  plate,  therefore,  is  an 
offense — its  undertaking  an  unbecoming  dis- 
play of  determination  and  ignorance — its 
accomplishment  a  triumph  of  unthinking 
earnestness  and  uncontrollable  energy — en- 
dowments of  the  "duffer." 
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VI.  That  the  custom  of  "Remarque"  ema- 
nates from  the  amateur,  and  reflects  his  fool- 
ish facility  beyond  the  border  of  his  picture, 
thus  testifying  to  his  unscientific  sense  of  its 
dignity. 

VII.  That  it  is  odious. 

VIII.  That,  indeed,  there  should  be  no 
margin  on  the  proof  to  receive  such  "Re- 
marque." 

IX.  That  the  habit  of  margin,  again,  dates 
from  the  outsider,  and  continues  with  the  col- 
lector in  his  unreasoning  connoisseurship— 
taking  curious  pleasure  in  the  quantity  of 
paper. 

X.  That  the  picture  ending  where  the 
frame  begins,  and  in  the  case  of  the  etching, 
the  white  mount,  being  inevitably,  because  of 
its  color,  the  frame,  the  picture  thus  extends 
itself  irrelevantly  through  the  margin  to  the 
mount. 

XI.  That  wit  of  this  kind  would  leave  six 
inches  of  raw  canvas  between  the  painting 
and  its  gold  frame,  to  delight  the  purchaser 
with  the  quality  of  the  cloth. 
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Black  Lion  Wharf 


MR.  WHISTLER'S  ETCHINGS 

By  JOSEPH  PEN  NELL 

The  Editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
London. 

Sir — Mr.  Whistler's  plate,  "Black  Lion 
Wharf,"  or  "The  Black  Lion,"  a  reproduc- 
tion of  which  is,  I  believe,  to  be  published  in 
to-day's  Chronicle,  is  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
graved plates  that  has  been  produced  in  mod- 
ern times.  I  would  even  say  that  it  is  the 
greatest  etching  of  modern  times  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  but  one  of  a  set  known 
as  "The  Thames  Series,"  etched  by  the  mas- 
ter some  thirty-five  years  ago.  This  "Thames 
Series,"  although  not,  as  I  propose  to  point 
out,  the  first  etched  work  of  Mr.  Whistler, 
is,  however,  the  first  of  that  long  succession 
of  series  which  he  has  been  issuing  from  that 
time-  until  the  present. 1 

In  the  Thames  plates,  it  was  Mr.  Whis- 
tler's aim  to  show  the  river  as  it  was  in 
1859,  and  each  one  of  them  is  a  little  por- 
trait of  a  place,  a  perfect  work  of  art.  For 
the  rendering,  as  Mr.  Whistler  has  rendered 
them,  of  these  old  houses  in  which  every 

1  Whistler  died  in  London  on  the  17th  of  July,  1503. 
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brick  and  every  tile  has  been  studied,  every 
window  frame  rightly  drawn,  every  bit  of 
color  truly  suggested,  is  as  much  portraiture, 
and  as  difficult  to  accomplish,  as  to  give  the 
portrait  of  the  old  lighterman  sitting  in  his 
barge.  So  difficult  is  it,  indeed,  that  but  two 
men  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  have 
done  such  a  thing.  The  one  a  Dutchman  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  other  an  Amer- 
ican happily  living  and  working  to-day.  The 
one,  Rembrandt,  died  virtually  uncared  for 
and  ignored  by  his  contemporaries;  if  the 
other  lives  and  still  works,  it  is  only  because 
he  has  the  courage  of  a  great  artist,  which 
has  enabled  him,  during  a  whole  lifetime,  to 
fight  through  the  insults  and  abuse  that  have 
been  hurled  at  him  unceasingly  from  the 
highest  critical  authority  in  England,  as  John 
Ruskin  was  considered  at  one  time,  to  the 
veriest  half-penny  a  liner;  none  was  too  high 
or  too  low  to  revile  this  artist,  the  man  who 
certainly — we  all  know  it  now — will  carry  on 
the  traditions  of  art  to  future  generations. 
Now  everything  that  he  has  produced  is  per- 
fect, he  is  told;  *  but  as  he  himself  has  said, 
if  it  has  been  found  good  to-day,  why  was  it 
not  also  good  at  the  time  it  was  brought 
forth? 

As  I  have  said,  these  etchings  are  perfect 
portraits   of  the   London  that  we   of  the 
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younger  generation  have  never  seen,  but  Mr. 
Whistler  has  made  it  so  real  for  us  that  it 
will  live  forever.  We  may  talk  of  Hollar,  of 
Canaletto,  of  Piranesi,  of  Hogarth,  but  not 
even  that  master  makes  us  feel  the  reality  of 
London  as  Mr.  Whistler  does. 

Among  the  other  plates  in  the  same  set,  are 
the  "Forge,"  ■  a  dry-point,  excessively  rare; 
the  "Limehouse,"  a  view  down  the  Reach  at 
low  tide,  with  tangled  barges  lying  in  the 
mud;  "The  Lime-Burner,"  with  its  beautiful 
suggestion  of  light  and  shade;  "Wapping"; 
"Billingsgate,"  which  even  Mr.  Hamerton 
was  compelled  to  praise  in  a  niggardly  fash- 
ion, though  to  his  last  day  he  never  had  any 
true  understanding  of  the  art  of  Mr.  Whis- 
tler. While  this  series  alone  is  enough  to  win 
immortality  for  any  man,  it  marks  but  one 
period  in  his  life's  work.  The  first  etchings, 
I  believe,  that  Mr.  Whistler  produced  were 
a  series  of  maps  made  for  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  and  in  their  original  state  are, 
I  fancy,  virtually  unknown.  At  any  rate  I  do 
not  think  they  were  ever  published,  as  the 
artist  and  the  ctu'ef  of  the  survey  had,  I  have 
heard,  diametrically  opposite  opinions  as  to 
what  a  tree  should  look  like  in  a  map.  Really 
the  first  series  of  plates,  I  think,  is  that 
known  as  "The  French  Series,"  possibly  be- 
cause, as  I  have  always  understood,!;  "it  was 
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made  in  Germany,  though  published  in 
France.  Among  these  are  "The  Unsafe 
Tenement,''  "The  Cabaret,"  and  several  other 
plates  perfectly  well  known.  Next  came  many 
portraits  and  plates,  from  Chelsea  to  the 
Lower  River,  from  Paris  to  London,  among 
them  the  "Thames  Series,"  which  latter  won 
for  their  author  the  strongest  kind  of  recog- 
nition in  the  land  of  the  other  great  etcher, 
Holland,  if,  at  that  time,  nowhere  else.  Ar- 
tists— I  don't  mean  painters  with  titles  before 
and  after  their  names — have,  however,  always 
appreciated  the  art  of  Mr.  Whistler. 

But  from  i860  to  1880,  although  very 
many  plates  were  made,  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Whistler  brought  out  any  consecutive  series. 
About  1 88 1  he  went  to  Venice,  and  after  an 
absence  from  London  of  a  year  or  more — his 
longest  from  the  metropolis  until  he  shook 
forever  the  dust  of  this  unappreciative  place 
off  his  feet — he  brought  back  some  fifty  or 
sixty  coppers  which  are  now  called  master- 
pieces— true,  they  always  were  by  artists — 
but  were  then  known  as  "another  crop  of 
Mr.  Whistler's  little  jokes,"  by  that  truthful 
person,  Henry  Labouchere.  This,  however, 
was  mild.  A  chorus  of  abuse  was  uttered  by 
Frederick  Wedmore,  P.  G.  Hamerton,  Harry 
Quilter,  and  many  others,  who,  fortunately 
for  themselves,  did  not  sign  their  names.  But 
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those  who  did  have  ever  since  been  trying  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  to  prove  that,  when- 
ever they  write  about  Mr.  Whistler,  they 
always  make  themselves  ridiculous.  Since 
then  Mr.  Whistler  has  gone  on  steadily  work- 
ing. Several  plates  were  done  in  provincial 
France ;  still  others  in  Holland.  One  or  two 
studies  of  long  lines  of  canals,  windmills  in 
the  distance,  are  in  feeling  much  the  same  as 
Rembrandt,  but  in  line  much  superior  to  Mr. 
Whistler's  only  rival.  In  fact,  Sir  Francis 
Seymour  Haden  said  not  very  long  ago  that 
if  he  were  compelled  to  give  up  his  Rem- 
brandts  or  his  Whistlers,  the  Rembrandts 
would  go  first — an  appreciation  that  was  cer- 
tainly genuine.  After  the  French  work  came 
a  Belgian  set;  but  I  am  not  sure  if  these  have 
ever  been  regularly  published;  and  I  do  not 
believe  I  am  revealing  any  secrets  when  I  say 
that  I  have  seen  the  first  proofs  of  another 
French  series  which,  when  they  are  issued, 
will  delight  the  handful  of  people  who  know, 
by  their  beauty  of  line,  their  grace  of  subject, 
their  exquisite  handling.  In  this  last  Paris 
series,  when  the  world  sees  it,  all  save  the 
critics  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
here  are  consummate  plates  by  the  master. 
All  his  work  is  alike  perfect.  It  has  only  been 
produced  under  different  circumstances,  and 
is  an  attempt  to  render  different  effects  or 
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situations.  Therefore  the  methods  vary,  but 
the  results  are  always  the  same — great.  Con- 
sequently the  "Black  Lion  Wharf"  is  appro- 
priate, not  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  river- 
side of  London  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
but  as  showing  a  characteristic  example  of 
the  marvelous  work  of  the  master.  And  it 
proves  conclusively  also,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
before,  as  The  Daily  Chronicle  has  pointed 
out  as  well,  that  great  artists  to-day,  in  show- 
ing their  work  to  the  public  through  the 
Press,  are  doing  but  what  the  great  masters 
of  the  past  did  when  they  showed  theirs  to 
the  same  public  through  the  Church.  I  do 
not  expect  the  critics  to  understand  me — that, 
however,  is  unimportant.  But  I  would  say 
to  the  readers  of  The  Daily  Chronicle  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  such  a  series  of  remarkable  drawings 
published  by  a  daily  paper,  and  never  before 
have  two  great  artists  like  Mr.  Whistler  and 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  contributed  to  a 
daily  journal.  Their  motives  may  have  been 
deliberately  mis-stated,  but  one  of  their  real 
reasons  is  their  interest  in  the  most  striking 
experiment  in  modern  journalism.  There  is 
another  point  which  this  plate  of  Mr.  Whis- 
tler's emphasizes — that  work  which  is  really 
good  looks  well  under  any  conditions. 
London,  February  22,  1895. 
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WHISTLER  AS  AN  ETCHER 

By  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

Whistler  was  the  greatest  etcher  and  the 
most  accomplished  lithographer  who  ever 
lived.  But  to  say  so — to  praise  enthusiasti- 
cally— is  only  to  decry.  To  state  things  truly 
is  only  to  overstate.  For  this  is  not  the  way 
of  the  critic  who  analyzes  and  dissects,  who 
records  and  distorts,  and  who  makes  a  great 
momentary  notoriety  for  himself  and  has  no 
real  effect  upon  the  one  criticized.  It  is  of 
him  the  Master  said,  "Je  n'en  vois  pas  la 
necessite." 

I  know  it  will  be  objected  at  once  that 
Whistler  did  not  produce  such  plates  as  the 
"Hundred  Guilder/'  the  "Three  Trees,"  the 
"Descent  from  the  Cross,"  the  "Christ  before 
Pilate."  He  did  not,  and  the  reason  is  sim- 
ple. It  is  not  the  fashion  nowadays  to  do 
so,  and,  more  than  this,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should.  When  Rembrandt  lived  it 
was  the  fashion  to  illustrate  biblical  subjects, 
and  he  did  so  extraordinarily  well.  It  was 
also  the  fashion  to  evolve  classical  composi- 
tions, and  he  did  this  amazingly.  I  probably 
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should  not  say  the  fashion,  but  the  tradition, 
a  more  appropriate  word  that  expresses 
much  better  what  I  mean.  Whistler  was  the 
faithful  follower  of  some  traditions,  but  not 
of  others.  He  saw  no  necessity  for  doing 
large  plates  for  the  benefit  of  the  collector, 
or  of  putting  on  his  plates,  whether  large  or 
small,  Londoners  performing  Miracle  Plays. 
For  him,  nature,  the  nature  that  was  all 
about  him,  was  beautiful  enough,  interesting 
enough,  suggestive  enough — finer  far  than 
any  faked-up  composition.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  some  of  the  scriptural  prints  are 
esteemed  as  Rembrandt's  greatest  by  collec- 
tors— they  are  his  most  important  in  size — 
they  appeal  less  to  artists,  for  they  were 
really  pot-boilers,  though  magnificent. 
Whether  Whistler  could  have  used  his  etch- 
ing needle  for  the  same  ends  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing;  I  only  know  that  he  did 
not,  that  he  never  made  a  pot-boiler — a  com- 
position if  you  like — and  that  he  protested 
against  the  large  plate,  "the  huge  plate  is  an 
offense."  He  may,  therefore,  be  best  com- 
pared with  Rembrandt  for  his  treatment  of 
just  those  subjects  which  both  artists  etched 
because  they  loved  to  etch. 

I  am  not  a  cataloguer:  the  clerk  who  sets 
down  facts  and  fingers  wrongly  in  a  book, 
so  that  another  clerk  may  come  along  and 
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make  a  still  larger  book  by  correcting  the 
first  clerk's  mistakes  and  filling  up  his  omis- 
sions, just  as  they  do  in  the  City,  from  which 
he  mostly  escapes;  nor  do  I  wish  to  pose  as 
an  historian  of  art.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
the  order  in  which  Rembrandt  etched  his 
plates,  though  with  half  an  hour's  cramming 
— and  I  have  the  material  round  me — I  could 
get  these  facts  up.  It  is  more  interesting  to 
compare,  when  comparison  is  possible,  and 
to  prove,  as  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  that 
Whistler  is  the  greatest  etcher  who  ever 
lived.  I  have  not  compared  him  with  Hollar, 
with  Callot,  or  with  Meryon,  for  they  were 
not  etchers  as  Rembrandt  and  Whistler 
were.  But  look  at  Rembrandt's  prints  made, 
I  do  not  know  whether  with  Amsterdam  or 
Zaandam  in  the  background,  and  then  at 
Whistler's  of  the  same  subjects.  Rembrandt 
drew  and  bit  and  printed  these  little  plates 
as  no  one  had  up  to  his  time.  But  Whistler 
is  as  much  in  advance  of  Rembrandt  as  that 
great  artist  was  of  his  predecessors.  In  these 
little  distant  views  of  absolutely  the  same 
subject  Whistler  has  triumphed.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  how:  you  have  only  to 
see  the  prints  to  know  it.  Or  take  Rem- 
brandt's "Mill,"  his  studies  of  old  houses,  and 
then  turn  to  Whistler's  Dutch  Series,  or  the 
Thames  Set,  or  the  Venetian  prints,  if  you 
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can  find  them — only  no  museum  has  a  com- 
plete collection — it  becomes  evident  at  once 
who  was  the  greater  artist.  The  older  mas- 
ter is  conservative  and  mannered;  the  mod- 
ern master,  respecting  all  the  great  art  of  the 
past,  is  gracious,  and  sensitive,  and  perfectly 
free.  Some  of  Rembrandt's  beggars  are  mar- 
velous. But  what  of  Whistler's  tramps,  the 
"Soupe  a  Trois  Sous,"  or  the  "Mere  Gerard," 
or  fifty  others?  And  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  there  are,  as  for  instance  in  those  dark 
alleyways  of  the  Venetian  Set,  or  the  "Kitchen" 
of  the  French  Series,  passages  of  luminous 
shadow  which  Rembrandt  never  approached 
in  the  Burgomaster  Six  or  in  any  similar  sub- 
ject. Compare  the  construction  of  the  "Mill" 
of  Rembrandt  with  the  construction  of  the 
warehouses  in  the  "Black  Lion  Wharf,"  or 
"The  Unsafe  Tenement,"  and  it  will  soon  be 
seen  who  was  the  greater  craftsman.  And  so 
it  goes  all  the  way  through. 

And  Whistler  added  a  new  scientific 
method  to  the  art  of  etching,  that  of  painting 
on  the  copper  plate  with  the  needle.  Who 
before  had  ever  shown  the  richness  which  a 
copper  is  capable  of  yielding  without  me- 
chanical work,  without  stupid  cross-hatching? 
Nobody.  And  yet  he  never  transgressed  a 
single  one  of  the  laws  which  the  other  great 
etchers  and  he  himself  had  laid  down.  And 
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this  is  where  the  marvel  of  it  comes  in.  The 
whole  of  Whistler's  art  was  a  growth  and  a 
definite  development,  but  it  was,  from  the 
first,  perfect  in  its  own  way.  There  are  in 
the  French  Set  prints,  like  the  night  scene  in 
the  Alsatian  village,  called  "Street  at  Sa- 
verne,"  which  are  as  good  as  any  that  ever 
came  after.  And  if  looked  at  carefully — I  con- 
fess I  never  saw  this  until  Whistler  showed  it 
to  me  once  in  a  rage  because  I  had  not  seen  his 
intention — -the  same  arrangement  of  lines,  the 
same  seeking  for  the  same  effects,  will  be 
found  there  as  in  the  Venetian  plates.  Later, 
his  work  became  simpler,  and  in  his  yet  un- 
published Parisian  series  of  little  shops, 
scenes  on  the  Boulevards  and  in  the  Gardens, 
he  carries  on  the  same  idea  of  painting  with 
exquisite  line.  One  of  the  most  interesting, 
I  think,  of  all  his  coppers  is  the  "Adam  and 
Eve  Tavern,"  in  which  the  earlier  manner  is 
being  broken  away  from  and  his  final  method 
is  taking  its  place;  both  the  styles  harmoniz- 
ing perfectly.  I  know  little,  and  can  say  less, 
of  the  states  of  his  plates, — and  I  believe  he 
himself  knew  ^little  more  about  them, — how 
many  were  printed,  whether  they  exist  or  not, 
or  what  has  become  of  the  coppers.  All  I  do 
know  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  Thames  Set, 
long  after  Whistler  or  Delatre — I  am  not 
sure  which — had/ptiUetJ  &  certain  ciiuraiber  of 
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proofs,  long  after  the  plates  had  been  steeled 
and  regularly  published,  about  1871,  and 
later  still,  after  a  Bond  Street  dealer  had 
been  selling  them  in  endless  numbers  to  ar- 
tists for  a  few  shillings  each,  the  idea  was 
suggested  to  another  dealer  that  he  should 
purchase  the  copper  plates,  remove  the  steel 
facing,  and,  if  they  were  in  condition,  print 
as  many  as  the  plates  would  stand,  or,  if  they 
were  not,  destroy  the  prates  and  sell  them, 
for  even  Whistler's  destroyed  coppers  have  a 
value.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  extraor- 
dinarily fine  proofs  were  obtained.  I  believe 
collectors  resented  this  very  much,  but  artists 
rejoiced,  and  the  world  is  the  richer  by  a 
number  of  splendid  examples  of  the  master. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  in  detail 
to  the  different  series,  beginning  with  the 
French  Set,  then  the  Thames,  the  two  Vene- 
tian; really  the  only  ones  that  have  been  pub- 
lished. Yet  there  are  also  the  plates  done  in 
Holland,  which  I  think  have  never  all  been 
publicly  seen  in  England  or  America.  A  few 
were  exhibited  in  the  second  International  in 
London,  in  1899,  where  were  also  shown 
most  of  the  prints  of  the  Naval  Review,  1887. 
There  is  also  a  Belgian  Set,  but  I  do  not 
think  it,  either,  has  been  shown  often.  Then 
there  is  the  series  made  in  the  French  prov- 
inces, and,  finally,  a  number  were  done  in 
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Little  Arthur 


Greenwich  Park 


Plate  etched  by  Whistler  for  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 
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Nocturne. 


The  Beggars. 


Two  Doorways. 


San  Biagio. 


Paris  and  the  suburbs  in  1892  and  1893. 
But  all  his  life  Whistler  was  working  on 
copper,  and  no  man  living,  at  the  present 
time,  has  any  idea  how  many  etchings  he 
made.  All  his  work  is  alike  perfect.  It  has 
only  been  produced  under  different  circum- 
stances, and  is  an  attempt  to  render  different 
effects  or  situations.  Therefore  the  methods 
vary,  but  the  results  are  always  the  same- 
great.  The  greatest,  the  most  perfect,  as  a 
whole,  that  any  etcher  has  ever  accomplished. 

New  York,  October,  1904. 
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WHISTLER'S  THAMES  ETCHINGS 

By  MONSIEUR  F.  COURBOIN 

CURATOR   OF   THE  PARIS  PUBLIC  COLLECTION 
OF  PRINTS  AND  DRAWINGS 

TRANSLA  TED  FR  OM  THE  FRENCH  B  V  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

In  his  work  "Les  Graveurs  du  XIXG 
Siecle/'  Monsieur  Henri  Beraldi  having  re- 
marked that  Whistler's  etchings  were  rare 
in  France,  adds  this  little  phrase:  "The  Paris 
Public  Collection  does  not  possess  any  of 
them." 

Since  Beraldi  wrote  the  above  statement 
the  Paris  Print  Room  has  amended,  in  part, 
this  state  of  things.  It  now  owns  some  of 
Whistler's  etchings,  and  more  especially  the 
Thames  Series  (sixteen  plates),  of  which  the 
excellent  impressions  possess,  for  the  history 
of  etching  in  the  nineteenth  century,  an  inter- 
est for  connoisseurs. 

It  is  known  that  Whistler  had  begun,  in 
this  series,  by  pointing  a  few  fine  artist's 
proofs  before  the  defective  published  edition 
appeared  in  1871;  then  the  plates  were  re- 
issued by  the  London  Fine  Art  Society  and 
these  were  printed  by  the  famous  printer, 
Goulding. 
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Early  Morning,  Battersea 


Bibi  Valentin 


We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  these  sixteen  plates  to  the  obliging 
information  furnished  by  Monsieur  Freder- 
ick Keppel,  a  man  who  exercises  as  much 
courtesy  as  sagacity  in  attracting  to  New 
York  the  finest  prints  of  our  old  continent. 

Let  us  recall,  for  the  information  of  print- 
lovers  who  are  not  necessarily  familiar  with 
the  technical  processes  of  the  printing  of  an 
etching,  that,  to  avoid  the  rapid  wearing  out 
of  an  etched  plate,  it  is  covered,  by  a  gal- 
vanic process,  with  a  very  thin  coating  of 
steel.  The  first  attempts  in  this  process,  a 
process  which  has  brought  about  a  revolution 
in  the  printing  of  etchings  and  engravings  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  made  at  about  the  same  time  that 
Whistler's  Thames  etchings  were  done, — 
that  is,  about  the  j^ear  1857.  To-day  the  tech- 
nique of  the  steel-facing  of  a  copper  plate  is 
well  understood  and  any  printer  of  copper 
plates  knows  how  to  apply  the  process;  but 
forty  years  ago  this  process  fell  under  sus- 
picion, because— like  the  famous  bridge  at 
Asnieres — it  was  "too  solidly  constructed." 

It  is  just  this  that  happened  to  Whistler's 
Thames  plates,  and  the  regrettable  printing 
of  1 87 1  was  only  bad  because  of  the  exagger- 
ated precautions  taken  to  make  it  good. 

When  examining  these  copper  plates  of 
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Whistler's,  Mr.  Keppel  thought  that,  by  rea- 
son of  the  over-thick  film  of  steel-facing,  the 
copper  plates  must  be  as  fresh  as  when 
Whistler  printed  a  few  beautiful  proofs  be- 
fore the  steel-facing  of  the  coppers.  He  was 
right.  The  plates  had  been  conserved  by 
their  over-thick  film  of  steel;  just  as  in  an 
earlier  century  the  etchings  of  Van  Dyck 
were  preserved  by  the  hardened  ink  which 
was,  by  negligence,  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
lines  of  the  plate;  and  when  the  steel-facing 
of  the  Whistler  plates  was  removed  (a  simple 
chemical  process),  it  was  found  that  these 
sixteen  plates  were  in  their  pristine  freshness. 
When  a  limited  edition  was  printed  under 
these  conditions  the  copper  plates  of  the 
Thames  Set  were  immediately  destroyed,  and 
so  it  was  rendered  impossible  that  inferior 
proofs  could  ever  afterward  be  printed.  It 
is  thus  that  the  Paris  Public  Collection  pos- 
sesses the  sixteen  plates  of  Whistler's  Thames 
Set,  and  although  they  are  not  of  the  ex- 
tremely rare  printing  of  Whistler  himself 
they  are  much  superior  to  those  issued  by  the 
earlier  publishers.^ 
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The  De  Vinne  Press 


The  Shepherdess  Knitting.  {Etching) 
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THE  etchings  of  Jean-Francois  Millet  (count- 
ing each  state  of  each  plate  separately)  are 
forty-four  in  number.  They  range  from  tiny 
first  essays,  roughly  scratched  on  copper  and 
printed  by  the  artist  himself  with  color  from 
his  palette,  to  large  accomplished  etchings,  beau- 
tifully printed  by  professional  hands.  These 
last  show  in  many  cases  designs  with  which 
some  of  Millet's  most  famous  paintings  have 
made  us  familiar.  Here  in  black  and  white  we 
find  again,  for  instance,  the  " Gleaners,"  the 
'"Wool-Carder,"  the  "Peasant  with  Wheel- 
barrow," the  thrice-popular  "  Two  Peasants 
Going  to  Work,"  and  the  "Two  Men  Dig- 
ging." But,  even  so,  there  is  no  question  of 
"reproductive"  art.  In  etching  a  subject 
which  he  had  previously  painted  Millet  did  not 
try  to  reproduce  the  painting;  he  merely  tried 
to  give  fresh  expression,  with  a  different  artis- 
tic method,  to  a  conception  already  once  ex- 
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pressed  with  paint.  Each  etching  stands  on  its 
own  merit  as  an  etching,  as  frankly  and  simply 
as  though  no  painting  of  the  same  subject  were 
in  existence. 

Millet's  truly  artistic  nature  shows  in  the  fact 
that  he  went  thus  about  his  work.  And  the 
breadth  and  versatility  of  that  nature  is  con- 
vincingly proved  by  the  intrinsic  excellence  of 
these  etchings  in  conjunction  with  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  corresponding  pictures.  A 
man  who  had  given  his  whole  life  to  etching 
only,  who  had  never  thought  of  painting,  and 
had  never  cared  for  those  effects  proper  to  paint- 
ing and  not  to  etching,  could  not  have  been 
more  truly  and  markedly  a  born  etcher  than 
Millet  showed  himself  to  be — few  though  were 
the  plates  and  many  though  were  the  canvases 
he  worked  upon.  To  depend  upon  lines,  not 
tones,  for  expression  ;  to  make  every  line  "tell," 
and  to  use  no  more  lines  than  are  absolutely 
needed  to  tell  exactly  what  he  wants  to  say;  to 
speak  strongly,  concisely,  and  to  the  point  ;  to 
tell  us  much  while  saying  little  ;  to  suggest 
rather  than  to  elaborate,  but  to  suggest  in  such 
a  way  that  the  meaning  shall  be  very  clear  and 
individual  and  impressive — these  are  the  things 
the  true  etcher  tries  to  do.  And  these  are  the 
things  that  Millet  did  with  a  more  magnificent 
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Peasants  Going  to  Work.  {Etching) 


power  than  any  man,  perhaps,  since  Rembrandt. 
Other  modern  etchings  have  more  charm  than 
his — none  have  quite  so  much  feeling.  Others 
show  more  grace  and  delicacy  of  touch — none 
show  more  force  or  certainty,  and  none  a  more 
artistic  <f  economy  of  means."  Compare  one  of 
these  prints  with  the  corresponding  picture,  and 
you  will  feel,  more  deeply  than  ever  before, 
how  much  more  important  was  the  intellectual 
than  the  technical  side  of  Millet's  art.  Its 
technique  is  always  admirable,  whatever  may 
be  the  process  chosen  ;  if  it  were  not,  the  in- 
tellectual message  would  not  be  told  so  clearly. 
But  it  is  never  the  sort  of  technique  one  cares 
much  about  for  its  own  sake  ;  certainly  never 
the  sort  that  another  man,  with  a  different  mes- 
sage to  deliver,  could  wisely  try  to  imitate.  It 
is  a  means,  in  short,  and  not  an  end ;  and  a 
means  which  gets  its  interest  from  its  peculiar 
fitness  to  help  the  artist  toward  his  true  end, 
the  expression  of  his  thought  and  feeling.  Even 
the  color  that  is  so  beautiful  in  Millet's  best 
paintings  is  not,  we  find,  really  necessary  to 
express  his  inmost  power.  In  looking  at  these 
etchings  we  hardly  remember  the  delightful 
golden  tones  of  the  painted  (t  Gleaners,"  the 
misty  springtime  atmosphere  of  the  ct  Going  to 
Work,"  or  the  rich  and  tender  scheme  of  the 
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"  Wool-Carder.' '  The  essence  of  the  painter's 
feeling  is  here,  in  these  few  strokes  of  black  on 
white;  and  the  essence  of  his  feeling  is  more 
valuable  than  even  the  splendid  glow  of  color 
by  means  of  which  he  enhanced,  on  canvas,  its 
effect.  Had  he  not  been  possessed  of  a  deep, 
genuine,  and  contagious  sort  of  feeling- — -pos- 
sessed of  it  above  all  other  modern  men — so 
simple  a  kind  of  expression  as  these  etchings 
show,  would  have  had  little  to  attract  the  ob- 
server. But  had  the  expression  been  simple 
merely,  and  not  wise  as  well,  had  its  very  sim- 
plicity not  been  the  last  word  of  artistic  power, 
intelligence,  and  subtility,  it  would  never  have 
conveyed  so  .  intense  and  clear  a  feeling  as  now 
it  bids  us  read.  Only  a  great  artist  could  have 
felt  as  Millet  did  ;  only  a  great  etcher  could 
have  expressed  his  feeling  with  the  needle  as 
he  did. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note,  that  with  all 
the  difference  that  exists  between  one  of  these 
etchings  and  the  corresponding  paintings,  there 
is  in  each  case  great  similarity  also.  The  dif- 
ference is  in  method — the  similarity  in  con- 
ception. A  born  painter  has  been  defined  as 
one  whose  visions  of  things  imagined  are  as 
clear  and  vivid  as  his  sight  of  things  perceived. 
We  can  all  imagine  scenes  and  figures,  but 
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The  Woman  Carding  Weol-  (fychfyg] 


only  the  born  artist  can  imagine  them  so  dis- 
tinctly that  he  is  impelled  to  reproduce  them, 
and  is  able  to  reproduce  them  so  exactly  that 
we  then  see  them  just  as  he  had  seen  them — 
with  their  spiritual  suggestiveness  as  well  as  their 
outward  form.  Certainly  such  words  are  true  of 
Millet's  visions.  Certainly  no  artist's  concep- 
tions can  ever  have  been  clearer,  more  of  the 
nature  of  inspirations  which  come  from  some 
undecipherable  source  and  cannot  be  altered 
even  at  the  will  of  the  mind  that  has  received 
them.  For  even  when  the  method  of  expres- 
sion, or,  so  to  say,  of  translation  is  changed, 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  conception 
remain  the  same.  Unlike  as  are  the  two  figures 
in  execution,  the  face  and  attitude  and  expres- 
sion and  general  sentiment  of  the  etched 
"  Wool-Carder,"  for  instance,  are  almost 
phenomenally  the  same  as  those  of  the  painted 
"Wool-Carder."  The  effect  of  the  picture 
is  very  different  from  the  effect  of  the  etching; 
but  the  meaning,  the  feeling,  the  spiritual  qual- 
ity, is  exactly  the  same  in  the  one  and  in  the 
other. 

The  woodcuts  engraved  by  Millet  himsel 
are  but  a  few  bold  and  crude  essays;  apparently, 
he  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  to  work  in  this 
way.     But  certain  designs  which  he  drew  upon 
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Wood  were  cut  by  his  two  brothers,  and  among 
these  there  are  some  things  of  marvelous  force 
and  beauty.  No  more  striking  contrast  could 
be  imagined  than  that  which  would  exist  were 
one  of  these  cuts — say,  for  instance,  the  large 
"Shepherdess" — -placed  side  by  side  with 
one  of  the  best  of  recent  American  woodcuts. 
No  comparison  would  more  clearly  show  the 
vast  range  of  the  art — the  different  kinds  of 
excellence  which  can  be  obtained  by  its  appar- 
ently simple  methods.  These  Millet  cuts  are 
of  the  school  of  the  sixteenth,  not  of  the  nine- 
teenth, century — very  simple,  very  bold, 
almost  rude  in  execution  ;  done  with  a  few 
strong  black  lines  relieved  on  broad  fields  of 
plain  paper.  So  simple  are  they  that  one  is 
tempted  to  believe  they  were  done  with  the 
old-time  knife  and  not  the  new-time  burin; 
and  so  splendidly  strong  and  "  telling"  that 
one  can  hardly  believe  it  was  a  modern  French 
and  not  an  ancient  German  hand  which  drew 
and  cut  them.  A  series  of  woodcuts  engraved 
from  Millet's  drawings  by  other  hands  is  far 
less  interesting.  We  feel  how  intimate  must 
have  been  the  artistic  sympathy  of  his  brothers 
with  himself  when  we  see  how  much  of  the 
character  of  his  designs  is  lost  when  translated 
by  a  stranger's  touch. 


Two  Men  Digging.  (Etching) 


^fie  £ife  and  the  (Stckingd  of 

ofean-c^cangoid  SfVoilietc^ 
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cftedettck  Sioeppel 

Jean-Francois  Millet  was  born  in  the  little 
village  of  Gruchy,  on  the  Norman  coast,  on 
the  4th  of  October,  18 14.  There  for  genera- 
tions his  family  had  cultivated  their  small  piece 
of  ground,  and  there  the  future  artist  was 
brought  up  in  the  laborious  thrift  of  the  poorer 
French  peasantry. 

As  his  mother  could  not  be  spared  from  her 
daily  labor  in  the  fields,  the  care  of  the  child 
fell  to  the  grandmother.  Of  this  devout  and 
excellent  woman  Millet  always  cherished  the 
most  affectionate  remembrance,  and  to  her  train- 
ing he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  those  strong 
principles  of  right  and  morality  which  he  always 
maintained. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  labor  in  the  fields, 
the  boy  received  some  instruction  from  the 
Cure  of  Greville.     This  worthy  man  encour- 
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aged  him  to  study  Latin,  telling  him  that  through 
it  he  could  become  a  doctor  or  a  priest.  Millet 
did  learn  Latin,  but  declared  that  he  would  be 
neither  priest  nor  doctor,  but  would  help  his 
father  on  the  farm. 

The  elder  Millet  appears  to  have  been  an 
enlightened  man.  From  the  first  he  encour- 
aged his  son's  propensity  to  make  sketches  of 
the  scenes  and  persons  about  him ;  and  when,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  Millet  proposed  to  adopt  the 
career  of  an  artist,  the  father  replied  :  "  My  poor 
Francois,  I  cannot  well  spare  you  while  your 
brothers  are  so  young  ;  but  we  will  go  together 
to  Cherbourg  and  show  some  of  your  drawings 
to  an  artist  there,  and  if  he  considers  that  you 
have  real  talent,  I  will  consent." 

At  Cherbourg  they  showed  two  drawings  to 
Mouchel,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  school  of 
David.  -  This  artist  at  first  refused  to  believe 
that  the  drawings  which  were  shown  him  could 
be  the  unaided  work  of  a  peasant-boy  ;  and  when 
at  last  convinced  that  they  were,  he  declared 
that  the  boy  had  in  him  the  making  of  a  great 
artist. 

Millet  then  commenced  his  art  studies  at 
Cherbourg,  and  while  there  he  also  read  with 
avidity  all  the  books  he  could  procure.  Be- 
sides the  French  authors,  he  was  passionately 
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Peasant  with  a  Wheelbarrow.  {Etching) 


fond  of  Shakespeare,  Walter  Scott,  Goethe,  and 
Fenimore  Cooper.  He  removed  to  Paris  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  although  he  was 
then  a  simple  peasant,  he  was  far  from  being 
an  ignorant  one.  His  letters  show  that  Millet 
was  a  man  of  intellect  and  refinement,  and  in 
after  life  it  was  his  habit  to  read  his  Bible  and 
his  Virgil  in  the  Latin. 

The  artist  has  left  a  record  of  his  first  expe- 
riences in  the  great  city.  His  main  desire  was 
to  visit  the  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  but  he  was 
too  shy  to  inquire  his  way,  and  wandered  about 
until  he  came  upon  the  building  by  chance. 

He  was  chiefly  impressed  by  the  works  of 
Mantegna,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Nicolas  Pous- 
sin  ;  but  the  artificial  prettiness  ot  Watteau  and 
Boucher  gave  him  no  pleasure,  and  he  had  a 
feeling  that  the  performing  puppets  in  their 
pictures  should  be  shut  up  in  a  box  after  their 
masquerade  was  over. 

He  became  a  pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche,  but 
could  never  adopt  the  academic  formality  of 
that  popular  painter, 

Although  his  resources  in  Paris  were  very 
slender,  Millet  contrived  to  make  several  visits 
to  the  beloved  homestead  in  Normandy.  Dur- 
ing one  of  these  visits  in  1841,  he  painted  sev- 
eral portraits  (some  sign-boards  also),  and  among 
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these  portraits  that  of  the  young  girl  of  Cher- 
bourg whom  he  married. 

Millet  was  then  a  large,  strong,  handsome 
young  man  of  twenty-seven.  His  first  wife 
died  within  three  years,  and  in  1845  he  mar- 
ried the  woman  who  became  the  mother  of  his 
large  family,  and  who  remained — until  his 
death,  thirty  years  afterward — his  devoted 
companion  in  his  few  joys  and  many  sorrows. 

Thus  far  fortune  had,  in  a  moderate  way, 
smiled  on  the  artist,  but  now  his  troubles  began 
to  come  thick  and  fast ;  and  they  only  ended 
with  his  life.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1845, 
Millet  and  his  wife  endured  years  of  dire  pri- 
vation. In  the  winter  of  1848  a  friend  found 
them  in  a  room  without  fire,  and  learned  that 
for  two  days  they  had  had  nothing  to  eat.  Sev- 
eral pictures  were  refused  admission  at  the  Sa- 
lon, and  those  that  were  admitted  found  few 
admirers  and  few  purchasers.  It  was  the  oft- 
repeated  tale  of  so  many  men  of  great  original 
genius  (those  innovators  and  prophets  whose 
tombs  are  devoutly  built  by  posterity)  :  first, 
total  neglect ;  next,  encountering  opposition  and 
detraction  ;  after  that,  occasioning  violent  con- 
troversies ;  still  later,  seriously  considered  ;  and 
finally .  taking  their  place  among  the  immortals. 
When  at  last  renown  came  to  Millet,  it  came 
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The  Gleaners.  {Etching) 


too  late.  The  strong,  vigorous  man  was  worn 
out  by  long  years  of  neglect,  poverty,  and  dis- 
appointment ;  no  strength  remained  to  gather 
the  harvest  —  and  so  he  died. 

Surely  commonplace  mediocrity  leads  a  hap- 
pier life  than  inspired  genius !  And  may  there 
not  be  among  us  some  unknown  Millets  living 
and  suffering  to-day  ? 

Millet  never  took  kindly  to  Paris.  The  ar- 
tificial glare  and  glitter  were  repugnant  to  his 
simple,  serious  nature,  and  he  was  fain  to  es- 
cape in  1849  to  the  little  village  of  Barbison, 
on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau. 
Here  he  rented  the  cottage  where  he  lived  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  where  he  died  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1875,  in  the  sixty-first  year 
of  his  age. 

After  the  master's  death  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren continued  to  occupy  the  now  famous  little 
cottage  at  Barbison,  and  in  1886  some  of  his 
admirers  purchased  this  cottage  and  made 
Madame  Millet  its  owner.  It  was  there  that 
she  resided  to  the  end  of  her  life. 

Millet's  development  in  art  was  steady  and 
gradual.  It  was  only  after  he  had  definitely 
devoted  himself  at  Barbison  to  the  delineation 
of  peasant  life,  that  his  masterpieces  in  painting 
and  etching  were  produced. 
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Although  he  was  wretchedly  poor  during 
this  period,  yet  a  few  of  his  contemporaries 
recognized  him  even  then  as  a  great  artist. 
Among  those  were  Theodore  Rousseau,  Charles 
Jacque,  and  the  American  painter  William 
Hunt. 

It  is  well  known  that  Alfred  Sensier  filled  a 
role,  with  regard  to  Millet,  not  unlike  that 
which  was  filled  by  James  Boswell  a  hundred 
years  before  with  sturdy  old  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son. Sensier,  as  well  as  Boswell,  recognized 
the  greatness  of  his  hero,  and  sought  his  society 
on  all  occasions ;  and  each  has  left  an  admirable 
biography  of  the  man  of  his  admiration.  No 
one  could  read  Sensier' s  Life  of  Millet  without 
being  filled  with  esteem  as  well  as  pity  for  the 
true-hearted  man  it  portrays. 

In  etching,  as  in  painting,  Millet  was  thor- 
oughly original  and  entirely  himself.  A  con- 
summate draughtsman,  he  despised  all  tricks  of 
mere  prettiness  and  (<  finish,"  and  having  given 
the  essentials  of  a  composition,  he  wisely  stopped 
and  carried  it  no  farther. 

There  is  little  that  is  distinctively  French  in 
his  work;  no  coquetry,  no  superficial  adroit- 
ness or  vivacity ;  but  in  their  place  are  direct 
and  serious  honesty  combined  with  transcen- 
dent ability.  Some  extracts  from  his  letters  to 
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A  Woman  Sewing.  {Etching) 


an  intimate  friend  will  show  how  this  poet  of 
the  poor  saw  his  vocation:  "To  paint  well 
and  naturally,  I  think  an  artist  should  avoid  the 
theatre."  "The  human  side  of  art  is  what 
touches  me  most ;  the  gay  side  never  shows 
itself  to  me."  And  of  the  weary  and  hopeless 
toil  of  the  poor,  he  writes :  "To  me  this  is  true 
humanity  and  great  poetry." 

Millet's  etched  work  was  produced  at  a  time 
when  the  art  had  not  as  yet  become  popular, 
and  hence  some  of  his  finest  plates  have  become 
very  scarce ;  indeed,  several  prints,  or  states  of 
prints,  are  unique. 

His  paintings  being  so  well  known,  either 
through  the  originals  themselves  or  through 
etchings  (done  by  other  hands)  and  by  photo- 
graphs taken  from  them,  our  present  concern  is 
with  the  original  etchings  which  the  master 
executed  with  his  own  hand.  Of  these  there 
exist  only  twenty-one  plates,  and  they  include 
some  eight  which  are  mere  studies  made  by 
Millet  of  the  etching  process,  so  that  his  fin- 
ished etched  plates  number  only  thirteen. 

Nearly  every  one  of  these  thirteen  etchings 
is  of  special  interest  because  it  is  the  original 
finished  study  which  the  master  afterwards 
elaborated  into  some  famous  painting.  There 
is  a  saying  among  the  French  artists  to  the 
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effect  that  a  man  paints  every  day,  no  matter 
how  he  feels;  but  that  when  he  etches  it  is 
only  on  his  good  days ;  and  the  distinguished 
American  artist  Thomas  Moran  once  said, 
when  looking  over  some  etchings  by  Millet, 
"I  like  his  etchings  even  better  than  his  paint- 
ings ;  when  he  was  painting  he  was  mainly 
thinking  of  his  color,  but  when  he  was  etching 
he  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  his  drawing." 

Of  Millet's  thirteen  finished  etchings  the 
first  place  is  generally  accorded  to  his  plate  of 
the  u  Woman  Carding  Wool."  We  may 
allow  this  to  be  "the  chief  among  equals"; 
these  equals  being  the  "Two  Men  Digging," 
the  "Women  Gleaning,"  the  "Man  with  a 
Wheelbarrow,"  the  "Woman  Churning,"  the 
"Shepherdess  Knitting"  and  the  "Peasants 
Going  to  Work." 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  great  etcher  whose 
works  gain  or  lose  so  much  according  to  the 
good  or  the  bad  quality  of  each  individual  proof. 
Millet  was  not  himself  an  expert  printer;  and 
judging  by  the  very  poor  quality  of  some  proofs 
which  were  unquestionably  printed  for  himself, 
he  did  not  always  seem  to  know  whether  a 
proof  was  good,  middling  or  bad.  Probably 
the  true  explanation  is  that  Millet  could  seldom 
afford  jo  pay  for  the  services  of  an  expert 
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The  Man  Leaning  on  his  Spade.  {Etching} 


printer,  and  an  incompetent  one  is  likely  to 
ruin  the  effect  of  the  finest  plate  in  the  world  ; 
for  a  badly  printed  proof  is  no  better  than  a 
libel  on  the  artist.  If  one  man  pays  five  times 
more  for  a  suit  of  clothes  then  another  man  can 
pay,  the  former  is  very  apt  to  be  the  better 
dressed  of  the  two.  The  dull,  heavy  and  life- 
less impressions  of  Millet's  plates  which  some- 
times shock  the  connoisseur  do  not  exist 
through  any  fault  in  the  plates  themselves ;  for 
when  the  plates  were  printed  by  such  a  master 
craftsman  as  Auguste  Delatre  the  result  is  har- 
monious, luminous  and  altogether  beautiful. 
He  generally  printed  Millet's  proofs  on  thin 
old  Japanese  paper  of  a  golden  tone,  or  else  on 
fine  old  Dutch  paper.  These  latter,  equally 
fine,  but  different  in  effect,  were  often  printed 
with  a  brownish  ink.  Delatre  was  by  no 
means  the  only  expert  printer  who  understood 
how  to  get  out  of  Millet's  plates  all  that  the 
master  had  put  into  them,  and  this  fact  makes 
it  the  more  astonishing  that  Millet  could  have 
tolerated  a  considerable  number  of  bad  im- 
pressions. 

It  is,  then,  through  fine  proofs  only  that 
Millet's  etchings  should  be  judged.  Such  seem 
to  have  already  taken  rank  among  the  permanent 
masterpieces  of  the  art — beginning  with  the 
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works  of  Durer  and  Rembrandt  and  coming  down 
to  the  etchings  of  Seymour  Haden  and  Whistler. 

Besides  his  etchings  and  lithographs,  Millet 
also  tried  his  hand  at  wood-engraving,  and  with 
eminent  success.  He  had  the  intelligence  to 
see  that  the  laborious  and  over-elaborate  wood- 
cuts of  his  day  were  no  more  than  feeble  imi- 
tations of  engravings  on  copper  or  steel,  and  so 
he  brought  wood-engraving  back  to  the  sim- 
plicity which  had  been  so  triumphantly  prac- 
tised by  Albert  Durer  three  centuries  before. 
Durer' s  engravings  on  copper  still  remain  models 
of  minute  elaboration,  but  when  he  made  a 
woodcut  he  changed  his  method  entirely.  The 
effect  in  his  woodcuts  is  mainly  achieved  through 
the  bold  and  even  coarse  outlines.  Millet  has 
done  the  same— and  with  admirable  results. 
He  seldom  actually  engraved  the  wood  blocks 
upon  which  he  had  drawn  designs  (any  more 
than  Durer  did),  but,  having  made  some  studies 
in  the  art,  he  had  his  designs  engraved  by  one 
of  his  two  brothers,  Pierre  or  Jean-Baptiste. 
The  large  woodcut  of  the  <(  Shepherdess  Seated," 
engraved  byJ.-B.  Millet,  and  the  "Digger, 
leaning  on  his  Spade"  and  the  <(  Woman  fill- 
ing Water  Cans,"  engraved  by  Pierre  Millet, 
are  equally  full  of  the  spirit  of  their  great 
brother. 
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A  Woman  Churning.  (Etching) 


Fashions  in  art  will  change.  Some  living 
artists  who  have  acquired  great  fame  have 
perhaps  already  "  outlived  their  immortality," 
while  others,  to-day  unheralded,  will  some 
day  be  famous.  But  in  the  roll  of  honor  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  is  no  name  more 
certain  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  that  of  a 
master  in  art  than  the  name  of  Jean-Francois 
Millet. 

Note:  //  may  interest  admirers  of  the  mas- 
ter'* s  etchings  to  know  that,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Millet  family,  all  of  his  etched  plates  have 
been  destroyed,  so  as  to  avoid  tbe  possibility  of 
printing  any  more  proofs  from  them. 
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The  Shepheruesu.  (Woodcut) 


Original  Stckingd  by 

The  following  original  etchings  by  J.-F.  Millet  can  (at 
present)  be  supplied  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co., 
20  East  1 6th  Street,  New  York  : 

A  Woman  Hanging  out  Clothes. 
Peasant  Resting. 

The  Man  Leaning  on  his  Spade. 
The  Two  Cows. 

A  Peasant  Seated  (a  very  small  plate). 

Various  Sketches  on  one  plate. 

The  Sea- Weed  Gatherers. 

A  Woman  Sewing. 

A  Woman  Churning. 

Peasant  with  a  Wheelbarrow. 

The  Gleaners. 

Two  Men  Digging. 

The  Watchers. 

The  Wool-Carder. 

The  Woman  Feeding  her  Child. 

The  Shepherdess  Knitting. 

Peasants  Going  to  Work. 

The  Spinner. 
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Sngvavlngd  on  cWood 
Peasant  Digging. 

Engraved  byJ.-F.  Millet. 

Sketches. 

Engraved  by  J.~F.  Millet. 

Woman  Filling  Water-Cans. 

Engraved  by  Pierre  Millet. 

The  Shepherdess. 

Engraved  by  J.-Baptiste  Millet. 
Digger  Leaning  on  his  Spade. 
Engraved  by  Pierre  Millet. 


Jottkogtapk 

The  Sower. 

ByJ.-F.  Millet. 
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SIR   SEYMOUR   HA  DEN 


PAINTER-ETCHER 

BY 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

The  time  is  happily  past  when  "an  etching" 
was  supposed  to  be  a  drawing  done  with 
pen  and  ink,  and  when  a  collector  exhibiting 
some  fine  proof  was  liable  to  have  the  unmean- 
ing question  put  to  him:  "Now  is  this  the 
original?" — as  if  there  were  only  one.  Peo- 
ple now  know  what  an  etching  is  and  how  it  is 
made,  they  know  that  a  painter-etching  is  one 
designed  as  well  as  executed  by  its  author,  and 
knowing  all  this  they  understand  why  of  all 
forms  of  art-expression  painter-etching  is  the 
most  personal  and  the  most  intellectual.  The 
time  is  also  past  when  an  etching  was  vaguely 
believed  to  be  an  ^alleged  work  of  art,  of  myste- 
rious and  obscure  significance,  "to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness. " 
We  now  know  that  there  is  no  mystery  about 
it,  and  that  what  to  an  educated  eye  looks  right 
and  true  is  right  and  true,  while  what  looks 
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wrong  and  false  is  wrong  and  false.  To  the 
superficial  and  unsympathetic  observer  an  etch- 
ing may  appear  a  very  simple  and  trifling  thing, 
but  in  reality  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  pro- 
duce worthily.  We  have,  alas,  too  many  etch- 
ings—  such  as  they  are — but  the  world  has 
never  had  enough  really  fine  ones.  Master- 
etchers  of  the  first  rank  are  and  always  have 
been  very  few  indeed,  and  the  master  does  not 
always  rise  to  the  height  of  a  masterpiece.  The 
masterpiece  in  art  must  be  perfect,  and  perfect 
from  every. point  of  view:  it  must  embody  a 
noble  scheme  nobly  expressed,  and  above  all  it 
must  be  entirely  original  and  entirely  personal 
to  the  artist  who  creates  it. 

These  things  being  so,  the  genuine  master  in 
etching  would  simply  be  stupid  if  he  were  de- 
void of  a  proper  sense  of  his  own  importance. 
Rembrandt  must  have  known  that  he  was  a  very 
great  man ;  Van  Dyck  was  the  associate  of  kings 
and  nobles;  the  unhappy  Frenchman,  Meryon, 
while  slowly  going  mad  from  neglect  and  abso- 
lute hunger,  yet  indignantly  spurned  every  aid 
that  looked  like  charity;  Whistler,  through  evil 
report  and  good  report,  has  always  insisted  upon 
the  dignity  of  the  artist.  This  he  never  forgets 
even  while  waging  his  "never-ending,  still- 
beginning"  fights  and  quarrels. 
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Kgham  Lock 


A  Sunset  in  Ireland 


This  noble  respect  of  the  artist  for  his  art 
was  once  quaintly  illustrated  by  the  great  singer 
Malibran:  Having  traveled  to  St.  Petersburg, 
the  Empress  Catherine  the  Great  asked  her  to 
name  her  price  for  a  series  of  operatic  perform- 
ances there;  and,  astonished  at  what  she  con- 
sidered the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  artiste, 
the  Empress  exclaimed,  "Why,  that  is  more 
than  I  pay  the  major-generals  of  my  army! "  to 
which  the  artiste  made  answer,  "Your  Majesty 
should  make  your  major-generals  sing  for  you!" 

Probably  no  artist — certainly  no  etcher  —  has 
vindicated  his  art  with  so  much  intellectual  power, 
such  convincing  authority  and  such  success  as  has 
Sir  Seymour  Haden.  I  speak  now  not  of  his 
etchings,  but  of  his  published  writings  and  of  his 
leadership  in  the  revival  of  painter-etching. 

It  is  curious  how  the  impetus  toward  some 
public  movement  seems  to  be  generated  almost 
simultaneously  in  the  minds  of  several  men,  often 
residing  far  apart  and  holding  no  communication 
with  each  other.  It  was  so  with  this  interest- 
ing revival.  Seymour  Haden  was  by  no  means 
the  only  etcher  or  the  only  writer ;  but  he  stands 
alone  in  this:  that  he  combined  in  himself  the 
double  role  of  etcher  and  writer  of  the  first  rank. 
To  these  we  must  add  still  another  qualification: 
he  is  by  nature  a  man  of  affairs,  a  leader  of  men 
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—  and  a  leader  of  artists,  which  I  take  to  be  a 
very  rare  qualification  indeed! 

He  found  painter-etching  almost  forgotten 
and  unknown,  —  a  vague  tradition  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, —  and  it  is  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  this  strong  and  earnest  man  that  in  his  own 
country  the  Association  of  Painter-Etchers  has 
been  raised,  by  decree  of  the  Sovereign,  to  the 
dignity  of  a  British  Royal  Society — the  equal 
in  rank  of  such  a  national  institution  as  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts. 

In  the  year  1768  the  Royal  Academy  was 
founded.  The  painter,  Joshua  Reynolds,  became 
its  first  president,  and  King  George  III  created 
him  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  and  in  1894  Queen 
Victoria  conferred  the  same  title  of  knighthood 
on  Seymour  Haden:  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers. 

Seymour  Haden  was  born  at  number  62 
Sloane  Street,  London,  on  September  16,  181 8. 
His  father  was  an  eminent  physician,  and  the 
artist  afterwards  practised  surgery  for  many  years 
in  the  house  where  he  was  born.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  University  College,  London,  and  spent 
some  time  in  Italy.  As  a  young  man  he  filled 
the  office  of  prosecteur  (or  anatomist)  at  the  mili- 
tary hospital  at  Grenoble,  France. 

In  a  recent  conversation  Sir  Seymour  Haden 
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The  Towing  Path 


Firs— A  Study 


said  to  me:  "I  have  never  been  a  reading  man— 
I  mean  that  very  little  of  what  I  may  know  has 
been  acquired  through  reading.  My  aim  through 
life  has  always  been  to  be  an  observer,  an  investi- 
gator, an  original  thinker- — always  with  some  defi- 
nite aim  and  with  some  progressive  purpose. " 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  speaking 
of  his  passion  for  salmon  and  trout  fishing,  I  said 
to  him  that  for  my  own  part  my  sympathies  were 
always  with  the  fish,  that  I  was  glad  when  they 
got  away,  and  that  I  never  could  understand 
why  men  of  eminent  mental  force  (such  as  sev- 
eral Presidents  of  the  United  States)  could  find 
pleasure  in  angling,  a  sport  which  to  me  seemed 
idle  and  empty.  I  even  ventured  to  fortify  my 
own  opinion  by  quoting  Dr.  Johnson's  famous 
definition  of  the  angler's  implement,  "A  long 
rod  and  line,  with  a  fly  at  one  end  and  a  fool 
at  the  other."  But  to  this  he  made  answer; 
"You  are  altogether  wrong,  and  if,  as  you  say, 
angling  has  a  peculiar  charm  for  men  of  power- 
ful and  active  intellect,  it  is  because  it  calls  into 
play  all  the  powers  of  observation." 

These  details  may  indicate  that,  in  whatever 
he  has  done,  Sir  Seymour  could  be  nothing  if 
not  original.  In  Addison's  "Spectator"  there 
is  a  passage  to  the  effect  that  every  good  man 
has  a  hobby,  while  the  bad  supply  its  place  with 
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a  vice  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  man's 
hobby  proves  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
life-work.  It  was  so  with  Seymour  Haden,  and 
his  hobby  was  etching. 

Instances  are  not  rare  of  men  who,  having 
utterly  failed  in  one  career,  have  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  another  totally  different.  But  for  a 
busy  surgeon  first  to  achieve  eminence  in  his  own 
exacting  profession,  and  then,  comparatively  late 
in  life,  to  take  up  painter-etching,  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  the  graphic  arts,  and  in  it  to  produce 
work  which  ranks  him  throughout  Europe  and 
America  as  the  greatest  living  landscape-etcher, 
is  only  another  proof  that  genius  is  not  tied  down 
by  ordinary  limitations;,  that  where  it  exists  it 
will  assert  itself  triumphantly;  and  that  the  artist, 
like  the  poet,  is  "born,  not  made." 

"How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having 
never  learned?"  is  the  question  recorded  in  the 
gospel;  but  though  Seymour  Haden, fortunately, 
was  never  taught  art  in  the  schools,  yet  anyone 
who  supposes  that  he  is  not  a  most  thoroughly 
trained  artist  makes  a  very  great  mistake.  No 
artist's  work  is  further  removed  frombeingwhat 
is  called  "  ameteurish. " 

Perhaps  the  highest  attainment  in  every  art  is 
a  certain  noble  and  learned  simplicity — never 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  awkward  simplicity  of 
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Enconibe  Woods 


ignorance.  A  French  critic  says  that  no  one 
does  a  thing  thoroughly  well  unless  he  does  it 
with  ease.  The  "art  which  conceals  art" — 
which  can  hide  all  evidences  of  effort — is  a  very 
high  attainment. 

Seymour  Haden's  work  is  instinct  with  this 
masterly  quality.  It  is  full  of  what  he  himself 
calls  "the  labor  of  omission."  Of  etching  as 
compared  with  painting,  he  writes:  "The 
painter,  by  overlaying  his  work,  may  modify  and 
correct  it  as  he  goes  on.  Not  so  the  etcher. 
Every  stroke  he  makes  must  tell  strongly  against 
him  if  it  be  bad,  or  prove  him  a  master  if  it  be 
good.  In  no  branch  of  art  does  a  touch  go  for 
so  much.  The  necessity  for  a  rigid  selection  is 
therefore  constantly  present  in  his  mind.  If 
one  stroke  in  the  right  place  tells  more  for  him 
than  ten  in  the  wrong,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  that  single  stroke  is  a  more  learned  stroke 
than  the  ten  by  which  he  would  have  arrived 
at  his  end."  "The  faculty  of  doing  such  work 
supposes  a  concentration  and  a  reticence  requi- 
site in  no  other  art."  And  he  goes  on  to  say 
that,  for  these  reasons,  etching,  of  all  arts,  is  the 
least  suited  to  the  half-educated  artist.  We 
have  all,  alas,  seen  too  many  demonstrations  of 
the  truth  of  this !  I  confess  that  in  thus  quoting 
from  Seymour  Haden's  writings,  I  am  putting 
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my  own  efforts  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The 
quotation  stands  out  like  the  new  patch  in  the 
old  garment. 

Admitting  that  Seymour  Haden  was  a  born 
artist,  richly  endowed  with  the  creative  faculty, 
how  was  it  that  he  also  became  the  superb 
technician  that  he  is?  This  did  not  come  to 
him  by  nature  —  nor  does  it  come  to  anyone. 
It  came  to  him  through  long,  hard,  earnest 
study  and  practice.  He  studied  the  best  models 
—  Rembrandt's  etchings  above  all.  He  was 
never  afraid  to  pay  the  necessary  price  for  a 
faultless  proof  by  Rembrandt.  But  even  before 
he  began  to  form  his  unsurpassed  collection  of 
the  old  masterpieces  it  was  his  custom  to  borrow 
a  portfolio  of  such  etchings  from  a  London 
dealer  whom  I  myself  remember  as  a  very  old 
man,  Mr.  Love,  of  Bunhill  Row,  and  carrying 
home  such  treasures  he  would  sit  up  at  night 
with  them— not  only  delighting  in  their  beauty, 
as  other  amateurs  do,  but  also  studying  and 
analyzing  the  method  and  technic  of  each  mas- 
ter. Then,  after  long  practice  in  drawing,  and 
with  an  intimate  technical  knowledge  of  the 
recognized  masterpieces  of  etching,  he  himself 
began  to  etch. 

Thereafter  his  hard-earned  holidays  in  the 
country  were  devoted  to  etching  the  beautiful 
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English  landscape.  These  plates  were  etched 
out  of  doors,  on  the  spot,  and  generally  at  a 
single  sitting. 

If  he  had  been  one  of  the  regular  makers  of 
pictures  for  sale,  he  would  have  first  ascertained 
what  sort  of  pictures  the  public  were  buying, 
and  would  then  have  tried  to  produce  something 
to  suit  the  market.  Or  else,  knowing  that  the 
works  of  some  artists  were  popular,  he  would 
have  made  an  imitation  of  them.  But,  happily 
for  art,  every  one  of  Seymour  Haden's  etchings, 
from  first  to  last,  was  done  in  his  own  way, 
solely  to  please  himself,  and  (except  in  the  case 
of  a  very  few  of  his  later  plates)  with  no  view 
whatever  to  publicity  or  sale. 

Indeed,  he  was  thus  producing  masterpieces  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  when,  at  the  instance  of  a 
few  enlightened  amateurs  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, he  finally  consented,  in  1865,  to  the  publi- 
cation of  a  selection  of  twenty-five  of  his  plates. 

These  were  published  in  Paris;  for  it  was 
supposed  that  in  England  nobody  would  under- 
stand them.  But' when  France  set  the  example 
England  eagerly  followed,  and  the  whole  edition 
was  very  soon  sold. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  in  England  thirty 
years  ago  taste  in  art  was  in  a  very  sad  condition 
generally.  A  picture,  to  please  the  public,  had 
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to  be  of  a  formal,  prim,  "goody-goody"  char- 
acter, and  was  expected  to  tell  some  sort  of  a 
pretty  little  story.  The  nobler  attributes  of 
art — the  imaginative,  the  suggestive,  the  really 
artistic  qualities  —  were  generally  ignored.  He 
who  could  most  slavishly  imitate  the  external 
form  and  texture  of  an  object  was  the  best  artist. 
The  great  John  Ruskin  had  nothing  better  to  say 
of  etching  than  that  it  was  "a  blundering  art": 
and  I  well  remember  an  elderly  English  painter 
saying  to  me,  when  denouncing  the  French 
school  and  all  its  works:  "Even  their  very 
landscapes  are  immoral ! "  But,  as  General 
Grant,  once  said,  "a  bad  law  is  sure  to  work  its 
own  cure";  and  the  impulse  toward  a  freer, 
more  suggestive,  more  intellectual  art  came  to 
England  and  to  America  mainly  from  France  — 
and  the  French  got  it  from  such  masters  as  Rem- 
brandt. And  yet  it  was  at  this  very  discourag- 
ing time  that  Seymour  Haden  and  Whistler 
were  producing  those  etchings  that  all  the  world 
now  accepts  as  masterpieces.  The  earlier  proofs 
of  them  only  got  into  circulation  through  being 
given  away  by  the  artists;  for  at  that  time 
nobody  would  dream  of  buying  a  contemporary 
etching. 

Truly  the  ancient  Israelites  were  not  the  only 
people  who  first  stoned  their  prophets  and 
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afterwards  built  sepulchres  in  their  honor;  and 
Whistler — a  man  who  conciliates  nobody- 
most  pungently  says  to  the  critics  who  now 
lavish  their  praise  on  his  London  etchings  of 
nearly  forty  years  ago:  "If  they  are  so  good 
now,  why  were  they  not  also  good  when  you 
first  saw  them?" 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  con- 
clude with  a  criticism  on  my  own  lecture! 

It  is  that  I  may  have  said  too  much  about 
Seymour  Haden  the  man,  and  not  enough  about 
Seymour  Haden  the  artist.  As  to  his  art,  wiser 
heads  than  mine  have  expounded  it  and  will  go 
on  expounding  it  in  the  time  to  come;  and  I  am 
only  one  of  the  many  who  believe  that  these 
etchings  of  his  are  to  be  included  in  the  perma- 
nently great  art  work  of  our  century. 

But  for  my  own  part,  if  I  speak  of  him  at  all, 
I  must  speak  as  I  feel,  and  I  cannot  make  my 
words  impersonal  and  abstract;  and  (to  quote 
what  Shakespeare  makes  Mark  Antony  say  of 
his  friend  Julius  Caesar)  : 

"That  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him." 

It  is  because  I  have  known  Seymour  Haden 
long  and  well,  and  because  there  is  no  man 
living  for  whom  I  have  a  greater  regard  or  a 
higher  esteem.  Frederick  Keppel. 
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ii  ous  kinds  it  is  the  able  and  original  illus- 
trator who  most  quickly  wins  recognition  and 
fame,  and  of  all  artists  it  is  he  who  is  the  most 
necessary  and  most  beneficial  to  civilization. 
Literature  is  certainly  the  most  enormous  power 
for  good  that  we  know,  but  many  books  and 
periodicals  would  be  maimed  and  incomplete  if 
unaided  by  an  illustrator  of  the  right  sort.  For 
example,  what  a  loss  it  would  have  been  if  that 
familiar  little  masterpiece,  Lewis  Carroll's 
"  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  had  been  originally 
printed  and  published  without  the  admirable  il- 
lustrations of  Sir  John  Tenniel  ! 

Unfortunately,  this  happy  unity  between 
author  and  artist  is  none  too  general,  and  many 
contemporary  illustrations,  although  not  neces- 
sarily bad  as  pictures,  are  nevertheless  * 6  from 
the  purpose,"  as  Hamlet  says,  and  actually 
fight  against  and  weaken  the  text  which  they 
attempt  to  elucidate  and  emphasize. 

Next  after  the  illustrator  it  is  probably  the 
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really  able  original  etcher  to  whom  fame  comes 
quickly;  and  after  him,  in  a  descending  scale, 
come  the  portrait  painter,  then  the  painter  of 
other  subjects,  and,  last  of  all  in  order  of  quick 
promotion,  the  sculptor.  His  statue  or  group 
cannot  easily  be  multiplied,  is  difficult  to  move 
from  place  to  place,  and  for  these  reasons  must 
long  remain  comparatively  unknown,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  picture  of  the  illustrator  is  ex- 
amined by  thousands  of  people  in  thousands  of 
different  places  from  the  very  day  of  its  birth. 

Of  the  many  famous  painters  who  thus 
won  early  recognition  by  means  of  etching  or 
illustrating,  or  through  both,  I  may  mention 
Whistler,  Sir  John  Everett  Millais  (late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy,  London),  the 
Frenchmen  Meissonier  and  Charles  Jacque,  and 
one  of  our  famous  Philadelphians,  Edwin  A. 
Abbey,  R.A.  In  company  with  these  emi- 
nent names  we  may  place  the  name  of  Mr. 
Pennell.  If,  unlike  the  others,  he  is  not  yet 
famous  as  a  painter,  it  is  solely  because  the  pub- 
lishers and  the'  public  have  not  hitherto  allowed 
him  the  time  necessary  for  the  making  of  oil 
paintings,  water-colors,  and  pastels ;  but  he 
has  produced  a  few  beautiful  pictures  in  these 
mediums,  although  he  has  not  yet  exhibited 
them.  Moreover,  he  is  still  a  young  man. 
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Joseph  Pennell — like  Whistler,  Abbey,  and 
other  famous  artists  of  American  birth — has  won 
name  and  fame  in  Europe  before  American 
recognition  came  to  him.  He  comes  of  good 
old  Quaker  stock,  and  was  born  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  i860.  He  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Larkin  Pennell,  who  was  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  whose 
first  American  ancestor  came  to  our  shores  in 
company  with  William  Penn  when  the  latter 
made  his  second  voyage  from  England  to  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  think  that  pictorial  art — like  music,  rich 
dress,  and  certain  other  artistic  but  worldly 
vanities — was  disallowed  by  the  sternly  con- 
scientious first  followers  of  George  Fox  ;  but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  Joseph  Pennell  from  his  early 
boyhood  was  resolved  to  become  an  artist,  and 
that  indomitable  " backbone"  which  distin- 
guishes him  as  a  man  must  have  made  difficult 
things  easy  to  him  as  a  boy. 

His  training  began  at  the  Philadelphia  Indus- 
trial Art  School,  and  was  continued  and  com- 
pleted at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  This  was  during  the  years  when  that 
admirable  man,  the  late  James  L.  Claghorn, 
was  its  President.  Mr.  Claghorn  belonged  to 
the  very  best  type  of  American  citizenship ; 
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one  of  those  essentially  "big"  and  forceful 
men — president  of  this,  chairman  of  that, 
trustee  of  the  other  public  institution,  but 
withal  thoroughly  democratic  and  quite  devoid 
of  all  pretense  or  self-importance.  This  was 
the  man  who  first  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  Joseph  Pennell,  who  was  not  then 
twenty  years  old,  and  I  well  remember  the 
glow  of  pride  on  Mr.  Claghorn's  handsome 
face  as  he  showed  me  certain  etchings  repre- 
senting street  scenes  in  Philadelphia,  and  his 
remark,  "  This  is  original  work  by  one  of  our 
own  boys  ;  now  what  do  you  say  to  that  /" 

These  first  essays  of  the  "  'prentice  hand" 
were  little  more  than  the  prophecy  of  what  the 
master  hand  was  to  do  later,  and  yet  they  were 
full  of  good  augury.  Some  of  the  essential 
qualities  were  already  manifest — such  as  the 
unerring  eye  for  the  picturesque,  and  also  that 
instinct  for  good  drawing  which  we  may  com- 
pare to  the  delicate  natural  ear  for  music  which 
renders  it  almost  impossible  for  its  happy  pos- 
sessor to  sing  a  note  out  of  tune.  In  both  cases 
competent  instructors  can — and  indeed  must — 
develop  and  educate  the  gift  which  is  inborn  in 
a  true  artist ;  but  if  this  gift  is  not  there,  the 
teachers  can  never  create  it. 

In  the  vital  quality  of  appropriateness  as 
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contrasted  with  irrelevancy,  Mr.  Pennell's  illus- 
trations are  certainly  unsurpassed  ;  and  it  would 
be  as  difficult  to  find  among  them  a  picture 
which  does  not  materially  aid  the  text  as  it 
would  be  to  find  one  which,  in  itself,  is  not  a 
veritable  work  of  art.  But  besides  his  acknowl- 
edged power  as  a  draughtsman  for  illustration, 
his  technical  knowledge  of  reproductive  pro- 
cesses gives  him  a  distinct  advantage  over  most 
of  his  confreres,  so  that  his  drawing  is  pretty 
sure  to  "  print"  well  in  the  page  of  a  mag- 
azine or  a  book,  because  he  knows  so  well  how 
to  make  his  picture  with  that  particular  end  in 
view. 

Another  rare  endowment  is  his  peculiar  faculty 
for  giving  to  each  one  of  his  pictures  its  own 
true  local  aspect,  so  that  there  is  no  mistaking  an 
American  for  an  English  scene  or  a  Spanish  for 
an  Italian  view.  Very  few  artists  possess  this 
faculty  of  discarding  their  own  particular  national 
point  of  view  and  of  absorbing  the  changed 
character  of  different  foreign  countries — no  two 
of  which  are  alike. ,  The  opposite  condition  is 
(strongly  felt  in  the  case  of  the  portraits  of 
Americans  whom  we  know,  and  which  are 
painted  here  by  visiting  foreign  artists  of  consid- 
erable reputation ;  such  pictures  may  display 
all  the  brilliant  cleverness  of  the  modern  French 
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school,  and  may  even  be  good  as  likenesses,  yet 
we  are  sure  to  suffer  from  the  "  Frenchy  " 
flavor  which  the  foreign  artist  has  unconsciously 
superadded. 

But  all  this  while  we  are  leaving  Joseph 
Pennell  as  a  promising  young  art  student  in 
peaceful  Philadelphia,  whereas  his  fame  was  to 
be  won  a  thousand  leagues  from  his  native  city. 
We  must  follow  him  to  Europe,  whither  he 
went  in  the  year  1884. ;  but,  if  we  let  him  go 
there  alone,  this  chronicle  would  be  so  incom- 
plete as  to  be  quite  worthless.  Another  good 
Philadelphian  must  go  with  him,  so  inseparable 
for  the  last  twenty  years  is  the  work  of  the  two, 
although  the  one  never  does  the  particular  work 
of  the  other. 

I  well  remember  hearing  that  man  of  genius, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  say  in  a  sermon,  "  When 
God  gives  a  man  a  good  wife,  that  man  will 
thereafter  have  little  need  to  pray  to  his  Creator 
for  other  blessings."  We  all  know  of  the 
beautiful  union  between  Robert  Browning  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth;  but  this  historic  intellectual 
partnership  was  not  more  complete  than  that  v 
between  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell. 

The  parallel  is  not  without  divergences.  As 
poets  the  Brownings  were   (in  a  noble  way) 
"two  of  a  trade,"  while  Mrs.  Pennell  never 
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makes  a  picture — although  she  understands  pic- 
tures so  well ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Pennell  sometimes  writes  a  book  or  a  detached 
article,  and  this  is  the  particular  province  of  his 
wife.  Another  divergence  from  the  parallel  is 
that,  while  Mrs.  Browning  was  strong  in  her 
intellect,  her  physical  health  was  wretchedly 
feeble,  whereas  I  verily  believe  that  Mrs. 
Pennell  hardly  knows  what  it  is  to  be  tired 
either  in  mind  or  body,  or,  if  she  does,  she 
never  shows  it. 

The  many  Americans  who  have  experienced 
her  charming  and  simple  hospitality  in  London 
would,  I  am  sure,  like  to  have  me  go  on  and 
on  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  and  it  is  with 
an  effort  that  I  ' 6  keep  my  mouth  as  with  a  bit 
and  bridle,' '  and  shorten  all  that  I  would  like 
to  say  in  my  enthusiasm  for  Mrs.  Pennell.  We 
all  know  her  books  and  magazine  articles,  but  it 
is  not  so  generally  known  that  she  is  the  writer 
of  the  widely  read  London  letters  of  art  criti- 
cism, signed  "  N.  N.,"  which  for  years  have 
regularly  appeared  in  the  New  York  "  Evening 
Post"  and  in  the  "  Nation."  To  me  these 
articles  are  the.  best  of  their  kind;  at  least,  I 
have  learned  more  from  them  than  from  the 
writings  of  any  other  of  the  excellent  writers  of 
contemporary  art  criticism,  for  not  only  is  their 
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author  endowed  with  (<  the  pen  of  the  ready 
writer,"  and  thoroughly  equipped  with  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  her  subject,  but  she 
also  takes  the  pains  to  gather  and  then  distribute 
definite,  timely,  and  accurate  information  con- 
cerning art  and  artists.  Her  latest  book,  re- 
cently published,  is  the  biography  of  her  own 
uncle,  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  whose  "  Hans 
Breitmann  Ballads  "  made  him  famous  a  gen- 
eration ago,  and  whose  books  on  the  Gypsies 
are  so  well  known.  A  much  thinner  disguise 
than  Mrs.  Pennell's  "  N.  N." — which  is 
simply  two  letters  taken  from  the  middle  of 
her  surname— is  in  the  case  of  the  ubiquitous 
(<  J  a  gentleman  who  figures  so  inter- 
estingly in  her  books  of  travel ;  but  intelligent 
readers  will  have  small  difficulty  in  guessing  the 
identity' of  this  mysterious  "  J — —  "  ! 

Thus  it  was  that  this  bright  and  enthusiastic 
young  couple  left  Philadelphia  and  settled  in 
London  ;  and  thus  began  their  notable  artistic 
and  literary  work  of  the  last  twenty  years.  To 
illustrate  their  position,  let  us  consider  the  fa- 
miliar case  of  new  and  intelligent  tenants  tak- 
ing possession  of  an  old  house.  The  former 
tenants  may  have  been  intelligent  also,  but  they 
had  grown  so  used  to  their  surroundings  that 
they  never  once  thought  of  the  many  improve- 
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ments  which  were  obvious  enough  to  the  new- 
comers. It  was  with  the  spirit  of  these  new 
tenants,  then,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  came 
to  "  discover"  Europe  in  the  year  1884. 
Things  and  scenes  which  were  ordinary  mat- 
ters of  course  to  the  native  Londoners,  or  the 
natives  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  were  to  the 
young  American  couple  intensely  interesting 
novelties  ;  and  it  was  thus  that  they  saw  and 
felt  them,  and  thus  that  they  described  them  in 
picture  and  book.  Some  of  the  earlier  books  or 
single  articles  which  Mr.  Pennell  illustrated  in 
Europe  were  written  by  his  wife.  The  first  ot 
these  books  was  "  Our  Canterbury  Pilgrimage, " 
published  in  1885.  Then  followed  <<Two 
Pilgrims'  Progress"  (1886),  and  «  Our  Senti- 
mental Journey"  (1887).  Later  came  Mrs. 
Pennell' s  charming  book  "  In  Gypsy-land," 
which  leads  the  reader  through  untrodden  ways 
in  southeastern  Europe.  In  1889  appeared 
(t  Our  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,"  and  in  1890 
"  The  Stream  of  Pleasure,"  which  was  jointly 
written  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell,  as  was  also 
that  important  book  "Lithography  and  Lithog- 
raphers "  (1898). 

Of  books  written  entirely  by  Joseph  Pennell 
we  have  tc  Pen  Drawing  and  Pen  Draughts- 
men "  (to  which  I  shall  devote  a  separate  para- 
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graph  later  on);  "  Modern  Illustration  "  (1895); 
"  The  Illustration  of  Books  "  (1896),  being 
the  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  at  the 
Slade  Art  School ;  and  «  The  Work  of  Charles 
Keene  "  (1897).  He  has  also  edited  "  Pablo 
de  Segovie  " — the  edition  containing  the  beau- 
tiful illustrations  by  Daniel  Vierge— and  "  Some 
Poems  by  Tennyson,"  which  was  done  for 
the  sake  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  illustrations 
which  appeared  in  Moxon's  edition  about  forty 
years  ago. 

Next  comes  the  list  of  Mr.  Pennell's  illus- 
trations to  the  writings  of  various  other  emi- 
nent authors.  In  1884  was  published  "  Tus- 
can Cities,"  by  W.  D.  Howells  ;  the  notable 
series  of  illustrations  to  the  f( English  Cathe- 
drals "  of  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer  ap- 
peared from  1887  t0  1890  ;  <(  The  Saone," 
by  P.  G.  Hamerton  (1888);  the  reprint  of 
Washington  Irving' s  "Alhambra,"  with  an 
introduction  by  Mrs.  Pennell  (1897);  "A 
Little  Tour  in  France,"  by  Henry  James, 
(1899);  <'  Italian  Journeys,"  by  W.  D.  How- 
ells (1901);  <<  East  London,"  by  Sir  Walter^ 
Besant  (1901);  "  Castilian  Days  "  (1903),  by 
John  Hay;  Andrew  Lang's  f(  Edinburgh "; 
S.  R.  Crockett's  book  on  his  own  Scottish 
country  ;  several  books  of  the  <(  Highways  and 
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Byways"  series;  Maurice  Hewlett's  "Road 
in  Tuscany"  (1904);  and  "English  Hours," 
by  Henry  James  (1905).  Mr.  Pennell  also 
directed  the  illustrating  of  John  Morley's  "  Life 
of  Cromwell,"  besides  contributing  to  it  many 
illustrations  of  his  own  ;  and  he  has  also  fin- 
ished the  drawings  for  two  books  of  special 
importance  —  one  of  these  is  on  the  inexhausti- 
ble subject  of  London,  and  the  other  is  Marion 
Crawford's  book  on  Venice.  Most  of  us  have 
learned  that  when  Mr.  Crawford  writes  on  an 
Italian  subject  he  is  at  his  very  best. 

Truly  this  is  an  honorable  record.  But  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Pennell's  illustrations  for  books 
by  these  distinguished  authors  he  has  found 
time  to  write  at  least  one  book  of  prime  impor- 
tance— seeing  that  it  was  the  first  book  on  a 
new  and  significant  subject,  "Pen  Drawings  and 
Pen  Draughtsmen  "  (1889),  a  large  and  costly 
work  which  has  already  gone  through  three  edi- 
tions. Thirty  years  ago  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  such  a  book,  for  before  that  period 
the  illustrator  drew  his  design  upon  a  piece  of 
boxwood  and  handed  it  over  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  wood-engraver  ;  often  the  engraver 
spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  artist's  design,  but 
whether  he  spoiled  it  or  not  he  always,  in  en- 
graving it,  had  to  annihilate  the  actual  picture 
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which  the  artist  had  drawn.  But  with  the  in- 
vention of  what  is  vaguely  called  "  process  " 
reproduction  of  a  drawing  all  this  is  changed, 
and  to-day  the  first-class  illustrator  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  belie  the  old  adage  that  "  you  can't  eat 
your  cake  and  have  it  too  ";  these  artists  can  eat 
their  cake  but  still  have  it.  What  they  do  is  to 
sell  to  the  publisher,  not  their  drawing,  but  only 
the  right  to  reproduce  it.  When  this  is  done,  by 
means  of  photography  and  "  process"  work, 
the  original  drawing  is  handed  back,  intact,  to 
the  artist,  and  he  has  then  the  right  to  dispose 
of  it  as  he  pleases. 

This  revolution  in  reproductive  methods  for 
the  illustrating  of  books  and  periodicals  has 
caused  (as  all  revolutions  are  sure  to  cause) 
widespread  suffering  to  innocent  persons.  The 
wood-engraver  for  about  four  centuries  had  been 
indispensable  because  his  was  the  only  kind  of 
picture  which  could  be  rapidly  printed  on  a 
machine  press  along  with  the  type  which  printed 
the  pages  of  the  book  ;  and  it  may  here  be  added 
that  the  American  school  of  engravers  on  wood 
had  become  the  most  artistic  and  expert  in  the 
world.  Then  it  was  that  the  new  <c  process  " 
method  was  perfected,  and  thereafter  wood- 
engraving  was  killed.  The  new  method  was 
found  to  yield  an  unerring  reproduction  of  the 
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artist's  picture  just  as  he  had  drawn  it,  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  what  John  Ruskin  calls  ((  the 
noble  human  labor  of  the  engraver"  got  its 
death-blow,  and  the  world  got  one  more  demon- 
stration of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 

Mr.  PennelPs  forthcoming  book,  "  Ameri- 
can Illustration  and  Engraving,"  is  awaited 
with  special  interest.  The  efficient  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  his  duties  as  chairman  of 
the  International  Jury  of  Awards  for  Illustra- 
tion, Etching,  and  Engraving  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  warrants  us  in  expecting  an  impor- 
tant book,  the  more  so  as  his  early  work, 
"  Modern  Illustration,"  shows  what  he  can  do 
when  writing  on  this  subject. 

Besides  these  writings  on  art"  subjects,  there 
are  others  which  record  the  prowess  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pennell  as  bicyclists  throughout  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  even  over  the  Alps. 
Mrs.  PennelPs  book,  "  Bicycling,"  appeared 
in  1885,  and  quite  recently  Mr.  Pennell  re- 
visited the  Alps  on  a  motor  cycle  and  made  the 
record  of  being  the  first  man  thus  to  traverse 
eleven  of  the  difficult  passes  in  a  single  week. 
Still  another  of  his  activities  is  represented  by 
the  public  lectures  which  he  has  delivered  be- 
fore certain  art  societies  in  England. 

Let  us  now  consider  Mr.  Pennell  as  an  ori- 
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ginal  painter-etcher ;  for  it  is  in  etching  that  he 
is,  perhaps  at  his  best.  A  French  writer  has 
wisely  said  that  while  artists  work  daily  at  paint- 
ing, it  is  only  on  their  good  days  that  they  etch. 
Another  French  authority  tells  us  that  no  one 
can  do  a 'thing  thoroughly  well  unless  he  can  do 
it  with  ease.  Both  of  these  conditions  apply  to 
Mr.  Pennell  as  an  etcher.  The  quality  and 
volume  of  his  work  as  an  illustrator  we  know  ; 
but  yet,  throughout  these  busy  twenty  years 
and  more,  it  is  evident  that  when  an  extra 
"  good  "  day  came  to  him  he  was  pretty  sure  to 
make  an  etching,  and  that  etching  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  full  of  the  painter-etcher's  prime 
quality,  namely,  spontaneity  and  freshness. 
Speaking  on  this  subject,  the  great  landscape 
etcher  Sir  Seymour  Haden  has  said  to  me  : 
"  An  etching  which  occupies  the  artist  for, 
say,  three  days,  is  in  fact  the  work  of  three  dif- 
ferent men;  the  artist's  mood  is  one  thing  on 
Monday,  another  on  Tuesday,  and  still  another 
on  Wednesday  ;  but  the  freshness  and  unity  of 
an  etching  cannot  be  maintained  unless  the 
artist  knows  exactly  what  he  intends  to  do  and 
then  does  it  at  once."  And  in  Sir  Seymour's 
pamphlet,  "  About  Etching,"  he  writes: 
"The  painter,  by  overlaying  his  work,  may 
modify  and  correct  it  as  he  goes  on.  Not  so 
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the  etcher.  Every  stroke  he  makes  must  tell 
strongly  against  him  if  it  be  bad,  or  prove  him 
a  master  if  it  be  good.  In  no  branch  of  art 
does  a  touch  go  for  so  much.  The  necessity 
for  a  rigid  selection  is  therefore  constantly 
present  in  his  mind.  If  one  stroke  in  the  right 
place  tells  more  for  him  than  ten  in  the  wrong, 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  that  single  stroke  is 
a  more  learned  stroke  than  the  ten  by  which 
he  would  have  arrived  at  his  end."  <<  The 
faculty  of  doing  such  work  supposes  a  concen- 
tration and  a  reticence  requisite  in  no  other 
art." 

Whistler  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
although  it  was  not  his  habit  to  praise  the  work 
of  his  brother  artists,  yet  in  London,  when  Mr. 
Pennell  made  an  exhibition  of  his  own  litho- 
graphs, Whistler  contributed  to  the  catalogue 
the  following  characteristic  little  note  of  intro- 
duction :  "  There  is  a  crispness  in  their  execu- 
tion, and  a  lightness  and  gayety  in  their  ar- 
rangement as  pictures,  that  belong  to  the  artist 
alone."  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Pennell' s  work 
in  lithography  well  deserves  to  be  treated  in 
a  separate  article. 

This  impromptu  spontaneity  of  his  method 
involves  one  little  drawback  —  if  it  be  a  draw- 
back at  all  :  it  is  that  in  his  architectural  etchings 
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what  the  French  call  ,the  orientation  is  reversed  ; 
west  takes  the  place  of  east,  and  south  of 
north.  But  in  this  he  follows  the  precedent  of 
Rembrandt,  Whistler,  and  Seymour  Haden. 
The  sole  preoccupation  of  these  masters  was  to 
make  an  artistic  picture,  and  they  cared  nothing 
at  all  for  observing  the  points  of  the  compass. 
The  printing  of  course  reverses  the  design  as 
seen  on  the  etched  copper  plate. 

To  have  seen  Mr.  Pennell  at  work  etching  a 
plate  is  a  thing  to  remember.  He  loves  to 
depict  the  towering  buildings  of  crowded  city 
streets.  Most  etchers  of  such  subjects  would 
make  a  preliminary  sketch  on  the  spot  and  after- 
ward toil  laboriously  over  the  copper  plate  in 
the  retirement  of  their  studios  ;  but  Mr.  Pennell 
takes  a  far  more  direct  course,  and  one  which 
would  disconcert  almost  any  other  artist.  He 
chooses  his  place  in  the  crowded  street,  and 
stands  there  quite  undisturbed  by  the  rush  of 
passers-by  or  by  the  idlers  who  stand  and  stare 
at  him  or  at  his  work.  Taking  quick  glances  at 
the  scene  he  is  depicting,  he  rapidly  draws  his 
lines  with  the  etching-needle  upon  the  copper 
plate  which  he  holds  in  his  other  hand,  and, 
what  to  me  seems  an  astonishing  tour  de  force, 
he  never  hesitates  one  instant  in  selecting  the 
exact  spot  on  his  plate  where  he  is  about  to 
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draw  some  vital  line  of  the  picture,  each  line  of 
it  being  a  "  learned  stroke"  such  as  Seymour 
Haden  insists  upon. 

Of  late  he  has  become  the  printer  of  his  own 
plates.  The  fastidious  Whistler  was  forced  to 
do  the  same.  It  is  a  troublesome  operation,  but 
when  an  etcher  prints  his  own  proofs  (provided 
that  he  knows  how  to  do  it),  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  each  proof  is  exactly 
what  the  artist  intended  it  to  be.  With  regard 
to  Mr.  Pennell's  etched  copper  plates,  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  he  has  already  destroyed 
most  of  them,  including  all  the  earlier  ones. 
This  is  a  wise  thing  for  an  etcher  to  do  just  as 
soon  as  his  plate  shows  the  first  signs  of  deterio- 
ration from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  printing- 
press. 

As  a  controversialist  in  matters  concerning 
art  and  artists  Mr.  Pennell's  earlier  years  in 
London  were  stormy  ones,  and  he  certainly 
succeeded  in  making  several  more  or  less  sleepy 
critical  dignitaries  "  sit  up  "  in  amazement  and 
indignation  at  his  audacity.  One  of  them,  a 
really  eminent  critic,  said  to  me  on  this  subject  : 
"How  dare  this  rash  young  American  upset 
our  accepted  theories,  and  attack  men  of 
established  reputation  ! "  But,  little  by  little, 
a  change  came  about,  and  these  solemn  conser- 
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vative  folk  awoke  to  the  discovery  that  when 
Joseph  Pennell  published  some  revolutionary 
opinion,  he  was  very  apt  to  be  in  the  right  ! 
The  truth  is  that  to  his  stern  Quaker  conscience 
there  is  only  one  law— Right  is  right,  and 
must  be  upheld  ;  wrong  is  wrong,  and  must  be 
denounced,  no  matter  who  may  be  hurt  or 
who  may  be  offended.  Moreover,  his  criti- 
cisms can  be  constructive  as  well  as  destructive. 
It  was  he  who  discovered  and  first  proclaimed 
the  extraordinary  talent  of  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
and  it  was  he  who  recalled  from  partial  neglect 
the  merit  of  the  illustrations  of  such  great  artists 
as  Charles  Keene  and  Daniel  Vierge. 

Mr.  Pennell's  attitude  in  his  controversies 
gave  him  a  great  advantage  as  compared  with 
the  attitude  of  his  own  divinity  and  intimate 
friend,  the  great  Whistler.  In  Whistler's  con- 
troversies the  unpardonable  sin  of  his  opponent 
was  always  committed  against  the  personality 
of  the  great  man  himself,  whereas  Mr.  Pennell, 
though  hating  the  sin,  continued  to  love  the 
sinner.  I  remember  a  quaint  demonstration  of 
this,  at  a  time  when  controversies  were  being 
waged  rather  furiously.  Being  at  his  house,  I 
quoted  to  him  the  remark  of  Lady  Teazle  to 
her  husband,  Sir  Peter,  in  Sheridan's  "  School 
for  Scandal,"  "I  vow  I  bear  no  malice  against 
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the  people  I  abuse!  "  "  No  more  do  I,"  was 
Mr.  PennelPs  rejoinder  ;  ef  personally  they  are 
very  decent  fellows." 

Apart  from  the  steady  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  his  pictures  (and  that  he  is.  twenty- 
five  years  older  than  when  I  knew  him  first), 
I  can  perceive  no  change  in  Joseph  Pennell. 
A  positive  personality,  he  was  himself  from 
the  beginning,  and  he  will  remain  so  to  the 
end.  His  intercourse  of  twenty  years  with 
many  distinguished  people  in  London  has  not 
imparted  to  his  speech  even  a  trace  of  the  Lon- 
don accent,  nor  have  the  more  ornate  and  cere- 
monious manners  of  his  British  and  Continental 
friends  changed  him  in  the  least  from  the  simple 
and  kindly  young  Philadelphian  whom  I  first 
knew.  As  I  write  I  can  almost  see  him  in  his 
London  home,  taking  his  ease  in  his  library 
and  comfortably  "dumped"  down  in  his  low- 
seated  wicker  armchair.  It  was  in  this  uncere- 
monious, but  characteristic  pose,  that  Whistler 
made  his  portrait — knees  and  elbows  being  well 
in  evidence.  An  outsider  seeing  him  thus 
would  think  (begging  his  pardon)  that  he  was 
a  very  lazy  man.  Joseph  Pennell  a  lazy  man! 
Any  one  who  thinks  so  still  has  evidently  nof 
read  the  preceding  pages. 
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ETCHINGS 


BY 

JOSEPH  PENNELL 

The  following  etchings  by  Mr.  Pennell  can  be  supplied, 
at  present,  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.,  No.  4  East 
39th  Street,  New  York.    The  plates  are  destroyed. 

The  Philadelphia  Series 
Callowhill  Street  Bridge 
Chestnut  Street  Bridge 
Last  of  the  Scaffolding 
Under  the  Bridges  on  the  Schuylkill 
Public  Buildings,  Philadelphia 
Water  Street  Stairs 
Street  Sweepers 
Sauerkraut  Row 
The  Alleyway 

Coal  Wharves  on  the  Schuylkill 
Plow  Inn  Yard 
Brass  Foundry 
Below  Atlantic  City 
Chancery  Lane 
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The  New  Orleans  Series 
Inner  Court 
In  the  Twilight 
'Sieur  Georges 
Pilot  Town,  Louisiana 
At  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
An  American  Venice 

The  Italian  Series 
Towers  of  San  Ghimignano 
Street  in  Fiesole 
A  Narrow  Way,  Florence 
The  Swing  of  the  Arno,  Pisa 
A  Covered  Street,  Florence 
In  the  Piazza,  Pistoia 
Porto  Romano,  Florence 

The  London  Series,  (No.  i) 

Chelsea 

Chelsea  (the  smaller  plate) 

Statue  of  Charles  I 

Choir  of  St.  Paul's 

Palace  Theatre 

Victoria  Station 

Copying  Turner's  Paintings 

Millbank 

Black  Friars'  Bridge 
Start  of  the  Coaches 
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The  New  York  Series 

Park  Row 

The  <f  L  "  and  the  Trinity  Building 

Four  Story  House 

Golden  Cornice  (100  Broadway) 

Union  Square  and  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis 

Times  Building  and  42nd  Street 

Forty-Second  Street 

Lower  Broadway 

Trinity  Church 

Canyon  No.  1 

Canyon  No.  2 

Canyon  No.  3 

Tribune  and  the  Sun 

White  Tower 

The  Shrine 

Statue  of  Liberty 

St.  Paul  Building 

The  Thousand  Windows 

The  Hole  in  the  Ground 

Union  Square,  Rainy  Day 

"The  Flat  Iron" 

Old  and  New  New  York 

The  Cliffs 

Wall  Street 

Times  Building 

St.  Thomas  and  St.  Regis 

Fifth  Avenue 
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The  Spanish  Series 
St.  Martin's  Bridge 
Bridge  of  Alcantara 
Toledo 

Castle  of  Cervantes 
The  Alcazar,  Toledo 

>      The  London  Series  (No.  2) 
Albert  Hall 
Admiralty 
Bedford  Place 
Big  Tree,  Cheyne  Walk 
Bridge  Street,  Westminster 
British  Museum 
Barber  Shop 
Bushey  Park 

Butchers'  Row,  Whitechapel 

Crystal  Palace 

Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea 

Classic  London,  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields 

Coliseum,  Trafalgar  Square 

Cumberland  Gate 

Cumberland  Terrace,  Regents  Park 

Clock  Tower  from  the  Surrey  Side 

Cannon  Street  Station  from  the  River 

Cowley  Street,  Westminster 

Church  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand 

Dock  Head 
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Duke  of  York's  Column 

Entrance  to  Henry  VII  Chapel,  West 

Abbey 
Exeter  Hall 
Empire  Theatre 
Foreign  Office 
From  Tower  Bridge 
Greenwich  Park,  Number  One 
Greenwich  Park,  Number  Two 
Great  College  Street 
Great  Gate,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Great  Cranes,  South  Kensington 
Gothic  Cross,  Charing  Cross 
Goldsmith's  Grave,  The  Temple 
Guild  Hall 

Greenwich  from  the  River 

Gate  of  the  Temple 

Gate  of  Burlington  House 

Gaiety  Theatre  from  Drury  Lane 

Grosvenor  Road 

Garrick  Theatre 

House  Where  Whistler  Died 

Hall,  Lincoln's  Inn 

Hall  Door,  Lincoln's  Inn 

Haymarket  Theatre 

Hampton  Court  Palace 

Hotel  Victoria 

Hyde  Park  Mansion 
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Hippodrome 
Hempstead  Ponds 
Hyde  Park  Corner 
Institute,  Piccadilly 

King's  College,  The  Embankment  Gate 

Knightsbridge 

Law  Courts 

Lindsay  Row 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 

Limehouse 

Ludgate  Hill,  showing  the  Holborn  Viaduct 

London  Bridge  Stairs 

Leadenhall  Market 

Last  of  Old  London 

Lambeth 

Loundes  Square 

Lion  Brewery 

Magnificent  Kensington 

Marble  Arch 

Montague  Street 

Northumberland  Avenu'e 

Number  230,  Strand 

Narrow  Street 

On  Clapham  Common 

Old  Court,  Lincoln's  Inn 

Old  London  Churchyard 

Pond,  Clapham  Common 

Park  Lane 
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Piccadilly  from  Park  Lane 
Park  Gate 

Queen  Anne's  Mansion  from  the  Lake 
Rossetti's  House 

Royal  Entrance,  Victoria  Tower 
Rainy  Night,  Charing  Cross  Shops 
Royal  Windsor 

St.  Augustin's  and  St.  Faith's 

St.  Bartholomew's  Gate 

St.  Bartholomew's,  The  Founder's  Tomb 

St.  Clement  Dane's 

St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street 

St.  James  Park 

St.  James  Palace 

St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell 

St.  John's,  Westminster 

St.  Paul's 

St.  Paul's,  The  West  Door 

St.  Paul's,  South  Porch 

Swan  at  Leadenhall 

* 'Sunlight  Soap,"  A  London  Shop 

Shot  Tower 

Spitalfield  Church 

Steps  of  British  Museum 

Thames  at  Richmond 

Thames  from  Richmond  Hill 

Thames  Wharf 

Tower  Bridge 
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Trafalgar  Square 
Tyburn,  The  Motor  Car 
Top  of  Regent  Street 
Temple  of  Pomona 
Up  to  St.  Paul's 
Villiers  Street 

Vale  of  Health,  Hampstead 
Victoria 

Whitehall  Court 

Waterloo  Bridge  and  Somerset  House 
Westminster  Abbey,  West  Front 
Waterloo  Towers 
White  House,  Tite  Street 
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Rembrandt  Leaning  on  a  Stone  Sill 


REMBRANDT'S  ETCHINGS 


THE  eminent  Dutch  authority  Dr.  Schel- 
tema,  in  opening  an  address  on  the  "Life 
and  Genius  of  Rembrandt,"  at  Amsterdam 
many  years  ago,  related  the  following  story: 
The  famous  Carthaginian  general  Hanni- 
bal— exiled  from  his  country — having  retired 
to  the  court  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  at  Ephe- 
sus,  was  invited  to  hear  a  discourse  by  the 
peripatetic  philosopher  Phormion.  The  ora- 
tor spoke  before  him  of  the  duties  of  a  general 
and  of  the  various  parts  of  the  military  art. 
After  the  close  of  the  discourse  those  who 
were  present,  and  had  listened  with  much  plea- 
sure, asked  the  Carthaginian  what  he  thought 
of  the  philosopher.  Hannibal  made  this  brief 
and  sensible  reply,  "I  have  seen  many  fools 
in  the  course  of  my  life,  but  never  so  great 
a  fool  as  Phormion."  "Assuredly  Hannibal 
was  not  wrong,"  remarks  Cicero,  with  regard 
to  this  anecdote.  "What  cquld  be  more  fool- 
ish or  more  impudent  than  to  pretend,  with- 
out ever  having  seen  either  camp  or  enemy,  to 
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give  lessons  in  the  military  art  to  Hannibal, 
who,  for  so  many  years,  disputed  the  empire 
of  the  world  with  the  Romans? 

"I  should  not,"  said  Dr.  Scheltema,  "deserve 
a  more  favorable  judgment  if  I  undertook  to 
give  lessons  in  painting,  or  endeavored  to  un- 
veil all  the  riches,  of  Rembrandt's  brilliant 
genius." 

Dr.  Scheltema's  story  gives  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  feelings  of  any  one  who  under- 
takes to  write  about  Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt  Harmenz  van  Rijn  was  born  at 
Leyden,  July  15,  1607.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
miller  who  lived  close  to  the  western  gate  of 
Leyden,  immediately  behind  his  mill,  which 
crowned  the  rampart  of  the  town.  Rembrandt 
was  the  fifth  of  six  children,  but  his  parents 
were  fairly  well-to-do  and  determined  that 
he  should  have  a  good  education  and  should 
attend  the  Latin  School  in  order  that,  later 
on,  he  should  be  able  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Republic.  Such  studies  were  not  at  all  to 
his  taste,  however,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
his  father  became  convinced  that  the  boy's  in- 
clination toward  art  must  be  allowed  to  have 
its  way. 

Rembrandt  studied  under  Jakob  van  Swa- 
nenburch  and  Pieter  Lastman — neither  of 
them  painters  of  the  first  rank.  This,  how- 
ever, was  of  little  importance,  as  Rembrandt 
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Rembrandt's  Mother  turned  to  the  Right 


An  Old  Man  with  a  Divided  Fur  Cap 


was  an  artist  of  such  wonderful  originality 
that  it  is  only  in  a  few  of  his  earliest  plates 
that  we  can  detect  dependence  on  any  prede- 
cessor. He  had  scarcely  started  on  his  career 
when  he  was  far  beyond  them  all,  and  he  car- 
ried the  art  of  etching  to  heights  that  have 
still  to  be  reached  by  any  artist  since  his  day. 

In  1630  Rembrandt  moved  to  Amsterdam, 
and  in  1634  ne  married  Saskia  van  Uilenburg, 
who  came  of  a  good  Friesland  family.  Saskia 
lived  for  only  eight  years  after  her  marriage 
— she  died  at  Amsterdam  in  June,  1642,  leav- 
ing Rembrandt  a  son  named  Titus,  who  was 
brought  up  by  his  father  in  his  own  profes- 
sion, but  did  not  distinguish  himself  as  an 
artist. 

The  death  of  Saskia  marks  a  turning-point 
in  Rembrandt's  life,  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  lived  in  comparative 
comfort.  He  had  a  large  house  in  the  Breed 
Strat,  and  this  house  was  filled  with  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art.  His  paintings  seemed 
to  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  public  and  he 
had  many  pupils.  He  was  very  fond  of  col- 
lecting all  sorts  of  curious  costumes  and  he 
often  painted  or  etched  his  own  portrait  in 
picturesque  garb.  His  etching  Rembrandt 
Leaning  on  a  Stone  Sill  gives  us  a  charming 
picture  of  the  Rembrandt  of  that  time — a 
graceful  elegant  figure  with  abundant  curly 
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hair,  a  rich  velvet  cloak,  and  a  flat  velvet  cap 
on  the  side  of  his  head. 

The  etchings  that  belong  to  this  early  period 
are,  many  of  them,  of  exquisite  delicacy  and 
beauty.  The  etching  of  Rembrandt's  Mother 
turned  to  the  Right  is  one  of  his  most  beau- 
tiful things,  and  reminds  us  that  it  was  Rem- 
brandt more  than  any  other  artist  who  taught 
us  what  beauty  and  dignity  there  are  in  the 
faces  of  old  people. 

The  earliest  period  was  also  characterized 
by  spirited  little  sketches  of  beggars,  another 
of  Rembrandt's  artistic  discoveries. 

Throughout  his  career  he  etched  plates  of 
scriptural  subjects,  his  manner  of  treating 
them  varying  according  to  the  ever-changing 
style  of  his  many-sided  genius.  Most  of  the 
early  scriptural  pieces  are  of  small  size  and 
very  delicately  etched.  The  Christ  at  Em- 
maus,  Bartsch  No.  87,  is  usually  included  in 
this  period.  It  appears  to  be  dated  1634,  Dut 
the  style  of  the  etching  is  so  absolutely  differ- 
ent from  Rembrandt's  first  period  that  I  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  what  is  apparently  a 
"3"  was  really  a  "5,"  and  that  the  etching  be- 
longs to  his  last  period.  To  the  early  period 
also  belongs  the  exquisite  little  Landscape 
with  a  Flock  of  Sheep. 

After  Saskia's  death  the  tide  seemed  to 
turn  against  Rembrandt.    He  was  painting 
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Christ  at  F.\;mau3 


Rembrandt  Drawing 


and  etching  with  unprecedented  splendor, 
but  luck  was  against  him  and  his  fortunes  de- 
clined steadily.  Perhaps  the  explanation  of 
the  evil  days  upon  which  Rembrandt  had 
fallen  may  be  looked  for  simply  in  this  fact — 
that  his  work  was  too  great  for  the  people. 
He  certainly  did  not  lack  industry,  and  we 
know  that  he  lived  in  a  very  simple  manner, 
and  that  often,  while  at  work,  his  repast  con- 
sisted of  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  or  a  red 
herring.  In  any  case  it  was  a  bad  time  for 
art.  Holland  was  exhausted  by  war,  the 
treasury  was  empty,  and  business  was  almost 
at  a  standstill.  These  conditions  were  felt 
above  all  in  Amsterdam,  where,  in  1653,  there 
were  over  two  thousand  empty  houses. 

The  print  of  Rembrandt  Drawing  shows  us 
the  Rembrandt  of  this  time,  seated  at  an 
open  window,  in  sober  widower's  dress.  It 
is  interesting  and  rather  sad  to  contrast  this 
simple  and  serious  portrait  with  the  plate  of 
Rembrandt  Leaning  on  a  Stone  Sillj  done  nine 
years  earlier. 
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Landscape  with  a  Flock  of  Sheep 


Landscape  with  Three  Cottages 


It  is  to  the  period  after  Saskia's  death 
that  we  owe  the  marvelous  series  of  land- 
scapes, which,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  rank  Rembrandt  as  the  supreme  master 
of  etching.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
Rembrandt's  landscapes,  as  it  is  also  of  his 
portraits,  that  he  completely  loses  himself  in 
his  subject.  His  landscape  produces  on  us 
the  effect,  not  of  a  cleverly  etched  scene  where 
one  is  conscious  of  the  artist,  but  the  effect  of 
out-of-doors  itself. 

It  would  seem  that  each  different  type  of 
natural  landscape  in  the  world  has  to  be 
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rediscovered  artistically.  In  a  frontier  coun- 
try the  trail  has  first  to  be  blazed  by  a 
pioneer,  and  in  the  field  of  art  it  takes  a 
master  hand  to  show  that  the  landscape  is 
paintable  at  all.  For  example,  the  French 
landscape  is  generally  regarded  as  being  very 
beautiful  and  very  paintable.  But  the  rea- 
son for  this  lies  probably  less  in  any  pe- 
culiarity of  the  landscape  itself  than  in  the 
fact  that  the  way  to  see  its  beauty  and  the 
way  to  paint  it  were  discovered  by  Corot, 
Rousseau,  and  Daubigny.  English  landscape 
seems  now  admirably  adapted  to  etching,  but 
it  remained  for  Seymour  Haden  to  prove  it 
so.  Rembrandt  discovered,  once  for  all,  the 
beauty  in  the  flat  Holland  landscape  with  its 
wide  sweep  of  sky,  and  his  discovery  is  none 
the  less  a  stroke  of  genius  that  he  usually 
expresses  the  sky  by  leaving  it  a  perfect  blank. 

Rembrandt  had  two  styles  of  technique 
which  he  used  in  his  landscape  plates.  The 
Landscape  with  a  Hay  barn  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  first.  In  this  the  shapes  of  the  foli- 
age are  expressed  with  all  sorts  of  little  curls 
and  twists— usually  in  pure  etching.  In  the 
second  the  foliage  is  expressed  with  stiff  little 
strokes,  and  the  plates  done  in  this  manner 
are  largely  dry-point.  As  in  dry-point  there 
is  so  much  more  resistance  to  the  needle  than 
in  aquafortis,   this   difference   in  technique 
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Landscape  with  a  Haybarn 


Landscape  with  a  Ruined  Tower  and  a  Clear  Foreground 


between  the  dry-point  plates  and  the  bitten 
or  etched  plates  is  only  natural.  In  most  of 
the  plates  the  two  manners  are  more  or  less 
mixed.  The  Landscape  with  Three  Cottages 
is  one  of  the  finest  dry-point  plates  and  is  full 
of  Rembrandt's  beautiful  luminous  black  shad- 
ows. The  Landscape  with  a  Ruined  Tower 
and  a  Clear  Foreground  seems  to  be  mid- 
way between  these  two  methods.  Unlike 
most  of  Rembrandt's  landscapes  it  has  a 
wonderful  stormy  sky,  and  in  the  finest  im- 
pressions, which  are  usually  printed  with  a 
slight  tint  of  ink  over  the  whole  plate,  the 
effect  of  a  somber,  gloomy  day  with  a  high 
wind  is  almost  magical.  The  Mill  has  al- 
ways been  considered  one  of  Rembrandt's 
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The  Triumph  of  Mordecai 


best  plates.  It  was  long  believed  to  be  the 
mill  which  belonged  to  Rembrandt's  father; 
this,  however,  seems  to  be  an  error. 

To  illustrate  the  scriptural  pieces  of  the 
middle  period  we  have  chosen  the  Triumph 
of  Mordecai  and  The  Synagogue — the  latter 
perhaps  the  prettiest  of  the  small  scriptural 
plates.  In  the  masterly  etching  Beggars  at 
the  Door  of  a  House  Rembrandt  summed  up 
what  he  had  learned  in  his  first  period  in  re- 
gard to  the  drawing  of  beggars. 

Rembrandt's  material  fortunes,  which  had 
declined  steadily  since  the  death  of  Saskia, 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  in  1656  he  was 
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Beggars  at  the  Door  of  a  House 


rHE  Synacocv;*: 


declared  insolvent.  His  house  in  Breed  Strat, 
his  furniture,  his  pictures,  and  everything  else 
that  he  possessed,  were  sold  at  auction.  After 
his  estate  was  settled  his  son  Titus  received 
as  his  heritage  the  sum  equivalent  to  about 
£280,  and  Rembrandt  was  left  to  begin  life 
anew.  In  spite  of  evil  fortune,  however,  it 
was  of  this  period  that  Seymour  Haden — 
with  his  usual  vehemence  of  expression — said : 
"In  the  later  part  of  his  life  he  painted  almost 
like  a  god !" 

There  is  much  obscurity  as  to  his  doings  in 
these  latter  years.  It  is  believed  by  some  that 
he  married  his  former  servant  Hendrickie 
Jaghers.  It  is  known  that  she  took  care  of 
him  for  many  years  when  he  was  poor  and  in 
disrepute,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
paintings  that  Rembrandt  has  left  us  are  por- 
traits of  Hendrickie. 

The  great  master  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1669. 
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Portrait  of  Arraham  Franz 


In  etching,  portraits  characterize  Rem- 
brandt's last  period.  The  marvelous  plate  of 
Sylvius  was  done  in  1646,  and  so  belongs  to 
his  middle  period,  but  except  for  that  almost 
all  his  greatest  portraits,  with  the  exception 
of  portraits  of  himself  or  of  members  of 
his  family,  were  done  after  the  year  1650. 
And  this  is  no  matter  for  regret,  for  Rem- 
brandt had  spent  a  long  life  in  studying  men, 
and  at  the  end  he  was  able  to  depict  them 
as  no  one  else  has  ever  been  able  to  do. 
To  illustrate  the  portraits  we  have  chosen 
the  beautiful,  quiet,  contemplative  figure  of 
Clement  de  Jonghe,  the  charming  figure  of 
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Portrait  of  Clement  de  Jonghe 


Portrait  of  Jan  Six 


Portrait  of  Jan  Sri  vius 


Portrait  of  Lieven  van  Coppenol 


Christ  Preaching 


Jan  Six,  and  the  portraits  of  Abraham  Franz 
and  the  writing-master  Coppenol. 

Among  the  scriptural  pieces  one  is  almost 
surprised  to  find  that  the  beautiful,  carefully 
wrought  plate  of  Christ  Preaching  was  as- 
signed by  Rovinski  to  the  year  1652 — if  this 
assumption  is  correct  the  plate  shows  a  curi- 
ous return  to  his  earlier  manner.  In  general, 
the  scriptural  pieces  of  the  last  period  are 
done  with  the  utmost  freedom.  The  Three 
Crosses  and  St.  Francis  are  splendid  examples 
of  this  manner.  The  noble  plate  of  St,  Jerome 
in  an  Italian  Landscape  belongs  to  this  time, 
and  also  the  upright  plate  in  Rembrandt's 
dark  manner,  The  Presdntatkw. 
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The  Presentation 


HROUGHOUT  Rembrandt's  life  his 


painting.  His  etchings  are  just  as  true  an  ex- 
pression of  the  man  as  his  paintings,  perhaps 
truer,  being  more  intimate. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  coloring,"  to 
quote  Bartsch,  "all  that  we  have  said  of  the 
beauties  and  imperfections  of  Rembrandt's 
paintings  applies  equally  well  to  his  etchings. 
They  are  in  the  same  manner  admirable  and 
defective;  but  their  beauty  strikes  us  so  forci- 
bly that  we  scarcely  heed  their  defects.  A 
vagabond  liberty,  a  picturesque  disorder,  an 
easy  touch,  the  rarest  perception  of  chiaros- 
curo, and  the  talent  of  expressing  the  charac- 
ter and  the  different  ages  of  the  subjects  he 
was  treating  by  touches  thrown  in  as  it  were 
by  chance ;  such  are  some  of  the  elements,  and 
there  are  many  more  which  constitute  the 
merit  of  Rembrandt  as  an  etcher,  which  give 
such  an  inexpressible  charm  to  his  prints." 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  wonderful 
quality  which  Rembrandt  obtained  in  his  etch- 
ings was  due  to  some  mysterious  methods,  the 


went  hand  in  hand  with  his 
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secret  of  which  had  perished  with  him.  Bartsch 
was  the  first  to  question  this.  He  became 
convinced  that  the  only  real  secret  of  Rem- 
brandt's etching  lay  in  his  genius  and  that  his 
processes  could  all  be  explained. 

Except  in  portraits  Rembrandt  scarcely 
ever  chalked  the  outline  of  his  designs.  He 
drew  them  at  once  on  the  plate  with  the  same 
freedom  that  one  meets  in  his  rough  pen-and- 
ink  sketches.  This  manner  of  projecting  his 
subject  on  the  plate  is  best  shown  in  the  Man 
Drawing  from  a  Model.  In  other  hands  this 
method  would  perhaps  not  have  been  the  best 
way  to  produce  a  correct  design,  but  it  was  a 
very  sure  means  of  preserving  all  the  fire  of 
the  first  conception. 

The  execution  of  Rembrandt's  plates  is 
sometimes  rough  and  sometimes  finished,  but 
the  lines  cross  each  other  in  such  different  di- 
rections that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  them 
as  we  can  do  in  most  of  the  prints  of  other 
etchers.  Those  velvety  intense  blacks  which 
characterize  Rembrandt's  prints  were  a  neces- 
sity to  him  on  account  of  his  love  for  vivid 
effects  of  lighting,  sharp  contrasts  of  brilliant 
light  and  deep  shadows,  night  pieces  with 
torchlight  and  the  like. 

The  first  "biting"  of  the  plate  gave  him  all 
the  more  delicate  lines  and  so  far  he  seems  to 
have  bitten  the  plate  in  the  usual  manner. 
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The  Three  Crosses 


St-  Francis  Kneeling  before  a  Crucifix 


St.  Jerome  in  an  Italian  Landscape 


But  then,  instead  of  going  over  all  the  more 
delicate  parts  of  the  plate  with  "stopping-out 
varnish,"  Rembrandt  seems  to  have  taken  off 
the  old  varnish,  regrounded  the  plate  with 
transparent  varnish,  and  added  new  series  of 
hatchings  to  his  shadows  in  a  different  direc- 
tion from  the  first  series  of  strokes. 

For  giving  depth  and  warmth  to  the  plate 
he  usually  worked  it  up  with  dry-point,  in  the 
use  of  which  he  was  a  consummate  master. 
He  combined  the  two  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell  where  the  bitten 
work  stops  and  the  dry-point  begins. 

The  burin  was  another  instrument  which 
Rembrandt  used  with  the  same  success  as  the 
dry-point,  although  less  frequently.  He  gen- 
erally employed  it  when  he  desired  to  produce 
an  intensity  which  could  not  be  obtained  by 
means  of  aquafortis  and  dry-point.  He  knew 
all  the  resources  of  aquafortis,  but  he  realized 
that  by  its  use  alone  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
duce narrow  hatchings  composed  of  strokes 
both  fine  and  deep  at  the  same  time.  He 
therefore  renounced  aquafortis  when  he 
wished  to  produce  a  fine  velvety  and  vigorous 
appearance,  persuaded  that  the  burin  alone 
could  give  him  this.  These  shadings  of  burin 
work  were  then  worked  over  with  dry-point 
so  as  to  give  them  a  beautiful  velvety  surface 
and  to  combine  the  burin  work  with  the  bitten 
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work.  This  explains  why  the  most  vigorous 
proof  of  the  copy  done  in  aquafortis  by  Basan 
of  the  Burgomaster  Six  appears  crude,  cold, 
and  gray  in  comparison  with  the  original  print. 

Whatever  fashions  have  influenced  the 
world  of  art  during  the  present  generation, 
they  have  not  affected  Rembrandt.  His  fame 
has  grown  steadily  and  surely  with  the  growth 
of  artistic  education.  So  that  to-day,  if  the 
vote  of  all  the  painters  and  etchers  now  living 
were  taken  it  is .  probable  that  Rembrandt 
would  be  adjudged,  by  his  influence  as  well 
as  by  his  work,  the  greatest  artist  the  world 
has  known. 

David  Keppel. 
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SDzy&ointd  by  Saul  cf&eLLeu 


Mile.  Ellen  Helleu.  {Drawing.) 


La  Petite  Duchesse. 


{Dry-Pozni.) 


Mile.  Delphi  m-  & 


(Dty-Point.) 


Mademoiselle.  X. 


INTRODUCTION 


February,  1895. 

My  Dear  Helleu: 

You  do  me  the  honor  of  asking  me  to  briefly 
introduce  your  work  to  the  English  public.  I  do 
so  with  great  pleasure;  though  I  do  not  conceal 
from  myself  the  great  difficulty  of  worthily 
speaking  of  these  dry-points  of  yours — at  once 
so  delicate  and  so  suggestive  of  color,  in  which 
every  line  on  the  copper  shows  the  artist  in  you. 

Your  work  has  for  its  inspiration  that  dear 
model  who  fills  all  your  compositions  with  her 
dainty  elegance.  It  is  a  sort  of  monograph  on 
Woman,  in  all  the  infinitely  varied  attitudes  of 
her  intimate  home  life.  We  see  her  with  her 
head  lazily  resting  on  the  back  of  an  arm-chair; 
or  kneeling  before  an  open  fire,  her  face  prettily 
turned  toward  the  mantel,  the  graceful  curves 
of  her  whole  body  being  seen;  or  seated  in  a 
reverie  as  she  holds  in  her  hand  the  foot  crossed 
upon  her  knee;  or,  reading,  while  one  lock  of 
hair  strays  down  her  cheek,  the  "tip-tilted" 
nose  assuming  a  questioning  air,  as  with  lips 
barely  parted  she  seems  to  be  happily  interpret- 
ing what  she  reads;  or  else  sleeping,  her  head 
sunk  in  the  pillow,  the  line  of  her  shoulders 
vaguely  seen,  her  profile  lost  except  for  a 


glimpse  of  her  pretty  little  nose,  and  her  eye 
closed  beneath  its  dark  curved  lashes. 

Thus  is  my  lady  represented  in  her  home. 
When  she  goes  out  of  doors  we  see  her  again 
in  that  wonderful  plate,  "A  Woman  standing 
before  the  Watteau  Drawings  in  the  Louvre." 
Look  at  her,  as  with  one  hand  resting  on  her 
umbrella  she  bends  her  graceful  undulating  fig- 
ure and  contemplates  those  three  immortal 
drawings  of  the  Jmecourt  collection. 

No,  I  really  can  give  these  dry-points  no 
other  title  than  to  call  them  Glimpses  of  the 
Grace  of  Woman. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Helleu, 

Edmond  de  Goncourt. 


PAUL  HELLEU 


*  *  *  ^  Up  to  the  present  time,  some 
seventy  or  eighty  plates  have  been  executed  by 
the  brilliant  and  delightful  sketcher  M.  Tissot 
to  some  extent  formed.  Scarcely  one  of  them, 
I  think,  has  involved  more  than  a  single  sitting 
on  the  part  of  model  or  artist.  An  hour  or  two 
of  strenuous,  enjoyable,  untired  labor  has  suf- 
ficed for  the  production  of  each  dainty,  each 
masterly  work.  In  an  hour  or  two  the  lady  or 
the  child  of  M.  Helleu's  choice  has  found  her- 
self recorded  on  the  copper — she  and  whatever 
accessories  were  deemed  desirable  to  indicate 
her  milieu,  to  place  her  amidst  the  surroundings 
which  assist  in  the  telling  of  her  story.  There  is 
not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  single  piece  of  M. 
Helleu's  that  is  not  a  figure  subject,  and  among 
his  work,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded,  I  do 
not  recollect  a  single  portrait  of  a  man.  Ed- 
mond  de  Goncourt  calls  his  dry-points  "les  in- 
stantanes  de  la  grace  de  la  femme"  "snap 
shots,"  shall  we  translate  it,  at  the  charm  of 
modern  womanhood- — the  womanhood  of  the 
drawing-room — "snap  shots,"  not  less  often, 
at  the  charm  of  refined  childhood.  In  Helleu's 
etched  work,  the  connoisseur  will  welcome 
what  is  practically  the  complement  of  the 
etched  work  of  Van  Dyck,  who,  in  his  score 
or  so  of  plates  (wonderful  painter  though  he 


was  of  women)  undertook  only  the  portraiture 
of  certain  distinguished  men. 

Helleu's  method  of  dealing  with  his  subjects 
is  not  always,  or  even  very  often,  the  method 
of  direct  portraiture.  His  conception  has  a  cer- 
tain affinity  with  that  of  the  artist  in  Genre,  in 
that  the  model  or  models,  be  they  women  or 
children,  do  not  only  stand  for  their  portraits, 
but  are  discovered  in  poses  which  suggest  an  in- 
cident this  moment  happening — be  it  only  the 
incident  of  a  woman  having  her  hair  brushed, 
of  a  girl  struggling  into  her  jacket,  of  a  woman 
stooping  forward  over  the  drawing-room  fire- 
place, of  a  child  playing  with  its  toys.  Helleu's 
models  are  not  long  stationary,  their  attitude  is 
never  stereotyped;  what  he  portrays  mainly  is 
movement  now  making,  or  movement  only  just 
arrested.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  sense  of  spontan- 
iety  in  all  the  work — the  sense,  when  you  have 
looked  through  his  plates,  that  you  have  been 
living  in  the  intimacy  of  charming  people  who 
in  their  daily  ways  turn  this  way  and  that, 
stoop,  stretch  themselves,  smile,  get  suddenly 
grave,  dress  themselves,  lift  their  eyes  inquir- 
ingly, or  toss  the  great  long  hair  upon  their 
shoulders.  Their  movements,  whatever  they  are, 
are  made  with  the  immediate  freedom,  the  com- 
plete absence  of  self-consciousness,  of  well-bred 
natural  folk — the  folk  whose  presence,  even 
when  they  are  not  actually  handsome,  or  when 


no  personal  affection  binds  them  to  you,  gives 
a  legitimate  charm  to  the  passing  hour.  The 
spectacle  of  the  world  is  pleasanter  when  it  is 
they  who  are  on  its  stage. 

Helleu's  etchings  prove  him  to  be  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  most  alert,  which  is  often  the 
most  dignified  and  distinguished  of  modern 
youthful  beauty.  I  know  of  no  plate  of  his  in 
which  he  has  realized  the  dignity  of  age  as 
Rembrandt  realized  it  in  the  etched  portrait  of 
his  mother  smiling,  and  in  that  other  etched  por- 
trait of  his  mother,  with  a  black  veil  and  folded 
hands.  But  several  times  Helleu  has  realized  what 
Whistler  realized  in  the  dry-point  of  "Fanny 
Ley  land" — the  dignified  beauty,  the  reticent 
tenderness,  the  mood,  courageous  or  contem- 
plative, of  the  better  order  of  young  girlhood. 
Admirable  in  this  way  is  that  "Etude  de  Jeune 
Fille, "  which  shows  the  quick  and  earnest, 
fearless  glance — the  girl  with  the  lifted  elbow 
and  the  streaming  hair.  Hardly  less  admirable, 
that  other  study  of  a  child  a  little  younger,  the 
head  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  head  alone.  It 
may  be  added,  as  a  detail  of  both  these  rare 
plates,  that  no  others,  either  by  M.  Helleu  or 
any  other  etcher,^  show  quite  so  obvious  a  mas- 
tery in  the  treatment  of  hair.  Dry-point,  as  M. 
Helleu  handles  it,  would  seem  to  have  been 
made  for  the  magical  suggestion  of  all  that  you 
may  notice  in  hair,  except  its  color — of  its  flow 
and  texture,  weight  and  life. 


"Femme  a  la  Tasse,"  a  study  of  two  up- 
lifted hands,  holding  between  them,  lightly,  in 
the  fingers,  a  porcelain  cup  out  of  which  the  re- 
clining figure  drinks,  is  a  most  delicate  arrange- 
ment of  "line,"  and  of  amazing  economy  of 
means.  And  the  "Salon  Blanc,' '  or  one  especi- 
ally of  the  several  plates  which  bear  that  name, 
it  is  to  be  noted  not  for  the  figure  only,  not, 
perhaps,  for  the  figure  even  chiefly,  but  for  the 
brief  and  dainty  suggestions  of  tasteful  furniture, 
the  line  of  a  screen,  the  mouldings  of  a  mantel- 
piece, the  curve  of  a  girandole. 

We  have  etchers  amongst  us,  and  clever 
ones,  too,  to  whom  the  presence  of  character  in 
their  living  models,  and  in  those  models'  back- 
grounds, has  been,  above  all  things,  precious; 
to  whom  the  presence  of  the  eccentric  has  been 
valuable,  and  the  presence  of  beauty,  super- 
fluous, not  to  say  burdensome.  But,  with  M. 
Helleu,  beauty — beauty  of  no  conventional 
order,  the  rapid  charm  of  movement,  of  expres- 
sion, of  contour — is  the  inspiring  and  satisfac- 
tory thing.  He  lives  in  its  intimacy.  And  he 
reveals  it — much  as  Watteau  did,  yet  in  ways 
how  fearlessly  modern! — to  the  spectator  of  his 
work. 

Frederick  Wedmpre. 


From  " Etching  in  England'''' 
London,  1895 


NOTE 


It  is  Monsieur  Helletis  custom  to  destroy  all  of 
his  copper-plates  when  an  edition  of  ten  or  twenty 
proofs  has  been  printed.  The  work  is  so  delicate 
that  the  plates  would  not  yield  a  larger  number 
of  perfect  impressions. 

In  the  stock  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  & 
Co.,  20  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  may 
now  be  seen  many  fine  proofs  of  M.  He  lieu1  s  dry- 
points.  The  number  of  impressions  printed  of  any 
one  subject  being  so  limited,  no  catalogue  of  titles 
has  been  made,  but  visitors  will  be  welcome  to 
see  the  collection  at  any  time. 


Printed  for  Messrs.  Frederick  K^eppel  &f  Co. 
and  their  friends. 
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Part  I 

DID  you  ever  see  a  barber  sharpen  his 
razor?  That  's  what  it  wants — the  de- 
cision and  the  smacks."  That  is  one  of  the 
many  quaint  remarks  that  old  John  Varley 
used  to  hurl  at  the  pupils  who  came  to  him 
for  lessons  in  the  complete  art  of  painting  in 
water-color.  It  is  a  remark  very  appropriate 
to  the  vast  quantity  of  etchings,  mechanically 
correct,  but  unimpassioned  and  uninteresting, 
which  are  produced  to-day.  There  are  won- 
derfully few  etchers  whose  work  strikes  a 
note  of  imagination  and  individuality,  and  ap- 
peals by  its  force  and  directness,  its  decision 
and  its  smacks.  One  of  that  small  company 
is  Mr.  Herman  A.  Webster. 

An  artist's  life  is  written  in  his  work,  and 
the  cold  facts  of  his  biography  are  of  little 
real  importance.  To  Some  extent)  however, 
they  act  as  a  commentary  upon  his  produc- 
tions, and  at  the  worst  they  serve  to  satisfy 


the  not  unpardonable  curiosity  which  impels 
all  of  us  to  inquire  into  the  age  and  life-his- 
tory of  any  man  whose  pictures  or  prints 
awaken  our  instant  sympathy.  So  I  put  here 
a  few  outlines  of  Mr.  Webster's  career, 
merely  the  mile-stones  that  mark  the  route 
along  which  he  has  proceeded.  It  has  been  a 
career  of  strenuous  activity,  for  the  artist 
who  now  prints  his  finely-wrought  plates  in 
his  studio  in  the  Rue  de  Furstenberg  at  Paris 
(the  street  of  which  Whistler  made  a  litho- 
graph in  1894)  nas  graduated  at  a  famous 
university,  traveled  round  the  world,  spent 
two  years  in  commercial  life,  toiled  as  gen- 
eral reporter  to  a  big  daily  paper,  worked  in  a 
coal-mine,  and  acted  as  assistant  cashier  in  a 
bank.  And  the  tale  of  his  years  is  only  just 
over  thirty,  for  he  was  born  in  1878.  Need  I 
add — for  an  English  reader  it  would  be  quite 
superfluous — that  Mr.  Webster  is  an  Ameri- 
can, with  New  York  as  his  native  city? 

Mr.  Webster  came  into  the  world  with  an 
innate  love  of  art.  In  his  school-days,  before 
he  had  received  any  instruction  in  drawing,  he 
made  posters,  that  were  perhaps  crude  but 
not  ineffective,  for  the  school  games ;  and  at 
Yale  be  was  one  of  the  editors  and  a  valued 
lllusfratoi  of  the  Yale  Retard.  This  love  of 
art  was  fostered  by- z.  visit  to  the  1900  Ex- 
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Toledo 


La  Rue  Haufe,_Ppnt  fie  l'Arche 


position  at  Paris,  where  the  genius  loci  has  a 
stronger  spell  for  the  young  artist  than  any- 
where else  upon  earth.  Studios  and  restau- 
rants of  the  Quartier  Latin  are  fragrant  with 
great  memories,  still  haunted  by  the  mighty 
spirits  of  the  past:  Louvre  and  Luxembourg 
are  filled  with  the  living  realities  that  abide. 
Amid  the  enchantment  of  this  artistic  at- 
mosphere, with  all  its  traditions  and  associa- 
tions, Mr.  Webster  lingered  for  some  months, 
and  then  set  out  on  a  trans-Siberian  tour  to 
the  Orient,  staying  long  enough  in  Japan  and 
China  for  his  natural  instinct  to  be  quickened 
by  the  marvelous  art  which  has  exerted  so 
strong  an  influence  on  the  Western  world. 
On  returning  home  his  desire  to  adopt  art  as 
his  life-calling  was  checked  by  family  opposi- 
tion. Here  in  England — for  I  write  as  one 
of  Mr.  Webster's  English  admirers — many  a 
boy  artist  has  been  thwarted  by  a  foolish  an- 
tipathy in  the  home  circle  to  art  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  for  a  parent  in  the  New  World  the 
conviction  must  be  even  more  sincere  that 
business  is  the  only  lucrative  profession,  while 
art  is  at  least  something  precarious,  if  not  a 
downward  road  to  poverty  and  starvation. 
And  so,  at  his  father's  wish,  Mr.  Webster,  in 
the  office  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  and 
elsewhere,  served  two  years  of  bondage  to 
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commerce.  Determination,  however,  won  its 
way  at  last,  and  in  February,  1904,  he  set  out 
to  Paris  with  the  family  consent  to  "try  it 
for  a  year."   That  year  is  still  continuing. 

Seven  months  during  1904  were  spent  at 
the  Academie  Julien  under  Jean  Paul  Lau- 
rens, in  study  from  the  nude;  and  that  is 
the  only  academic  instruction  which  Mr. 
Webster  has  received.  A  few  months  after 
his  arrival  in  Paris,  chance  led  him  to  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  where  he  saw  some 
of  Meryon's  etchings,  and  fell  instantly  under 
the  spell  of  the  great  artist  whose  sinister 
needle  first  revealed  the  mysterious  and  som- 
ber poetry  of  Paris  and  the  Seine.  From 
Meryon  and  from  books  he  forthwith  taught 
himself  to  etch,  receiving  no  outside  instruc- 
tion, but  evolving  his  own  methods  till  he 
attained  mastery  of  the  "teasing,  temper-try- 
ing, yet  fascinating  art" — a  mastery  the  more 
valuable  and  complete  in  that  it  was  based  on 
his  own  experience.  A  first  attempt  was  made 
from  his  studio  window  in  the  Rue  de  Furst- 
enberg,  and  some  copperplates  went  with  him 
on  his  autumn  holiday  at  Grez,  that  "pretty 
and  very  melancholy  village"  in  the  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  where  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
met  the  romance  of  his  life.  As  the  first- 
fruits  of  this  holiday  three  little  etchings  won 
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St.  Ouen,  Rouen 


I^es  Blanchisseuses 


their  way  into  the  next  summer's  Salon — the 
"Rue  de  1'Abbaye,"  "The  Loing  at  Grez," 
and  "The  Court,  Bourron,"  the  last  being  the 
forerunner  of  several  subjects  of  similar  type. 
At  the  Salon  also  was  hung  a  large  oil-paint- 
ing of  still  life,  a  study  of  fabrics  and  porce- 
lain; but  though  color  will  no  doubt  claim 
allegiance  again,  Mr.  Webster  has  been  too 
closely  held  in  thrall  by  etching  to  essay  fur- 
ther experiments  in  the  painter's  craft. 

A  pilgrimage  to  Spain  in  the  spring  of  1905 
was  the  source  of  several  spontaneous  and 
effective  plates,  among  them  "St.  Martin's 
Bridge,  Toledo,"  and  "Mirada  de  las  Reinas, 
Alhambra."  Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Webster's 
work  may  be  considered,  in  a  large  measure, 
tentative  and  experimental,  but  from  1906  on- 
ward he  has  found  in  Normandy — at  Pont  de 
l'Arche  and  Rouen — at  Bruges,  and  above  all 
in  Paris,  the  inspiration  for  a  series  of  plates 
noteworthy  for  their  fine  craftsmanship  and 
their  expression  of  individuality.  They  have 
won  him  the  recognition  of  connoisseurs  and 
public  without  his  passing  through  any  period 
of  undeserved  obscurity.  At  the  Paris  Salon, 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  his  native  land, 
his  etchings  have  constantly  been  exhibited 
and  admired.  Nor  must  I  forget  to  add  that 
in  1908  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
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Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  which, 
under  the  presidency  of  its  veteran  founder, 
Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden,  has  done  so 
much  to  foster  the  revived  art  of  etching. 

It  is  of  some  of  the  chief  works  produced 
and  exhibited  during  the  last  three  years  that 
I  have  now  to  speak,  and  in  doing  so  may  per- 
haps indicate  a  few  leading  characteristics  of 
the  etcher's  work.  His  chief  delight  is  in  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  old-world  thorough- 
fares and  culs-de-sac,  where  deep  shadows 
lurk  in  the  angles  of  time-worn  buildings,  and 
sunlight  ripples  over  crumbling  walls,  seamy 
gables,  and  irregular  tiled  roofs.  Of  such  is 
a  series  of  subjects  found  in  old  Rouen — the 
"St.  Ouen";  the  "Rue  du  Hallage,"  where 
the  cathedral  spire  towers  high  above  old  tim- 
bered houses;  and  that  charming  plate  with 
the  title  "Old  Houses,  Rouen,"  a  quaint  cor- 
ner of  tenements  whose  high-pitched  roofs 
stand  propped  against  one  another  for  all  the 
world  like  a  castle  of  cards.  The  etcher  of 
this  and  of  the  "St.  Ouen"  was  welcomed 
with  warm  sympathy  by  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux-Arts,  which  said  that  "never  before 
has  there  been  so  fervent  and  skilled  an  inter- 
preter of  the  bowed  timber  and  crumbling 
plaster  of  the  old  houses  of  Rouen,  which  line 
the  street  ending  in  the  cathedral  with  its 
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Old  Butter  Market,  Bruges 


Notre  Datoe  des  Andelys 


pointed  spire  against  the  open  sky."  And  so 
we  pass  to  two  courtyard  scenes — belonging, 
like  the  Rouen  subjects,  to  the  year  1906 — 
the  "Cour,  Normandie"  and  "Les  Blanchis- 
seuses."  In  both  we  find  the  artist  becoming 
more  adept  in  using  broad  and  balanced  dis- 
position of  light  and  shade  to  give  not  merely 
chiaroscuro  but  the  suggestion  of  actual  color, 
and  more  skilled  in  adding  exquisiteness  of 
detail  to  refined  truth  of  visual  impression. 
"Les  Blanchisseuses,"  in  particular,  with  its 
rich  mystery  of  shadow,  with  its  sunshine 
falling  on  white  walls  and  lighting  the  seamed 
interstices  of  plaster  and  timber,  has  an  in- 
definable charm  that,  for  myself  at  any  rate, 
makes  it  a  high-water  mark  in  Mr.  Webster's 
art.  Of  similar  type  is  the  "Old  Butter 
Market,  Bruges,"  where  a  cobbled  street 
curves  beneath  a  shadowed  archway;  and 
then  for  variety  you  step  from  "Bruges  la 
Morte,"  from  the  silent  cobbles  that  centuries 
ago  were  a  busy  thoroughfare  for  ringing 
feet,  to  the  Bruges  of  to-day.  It  is  Bruges  in 
a  very  different  aspect,  this  free  and  spirited 
study  made  on  July  27,  1907,  on  the  day  of 
the  Fete  de  l'Arbre  d'Or,  giving  a  quick  im- 
pression of  gay  holiday  crowds,  of  banners 
fluttering  against  the  open  sky,  and  of  the 
"belfry  old  and  brown"  whose  carillon  in- 
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spired  America's  poet,  as  its  tall  form  and 
fretted  outline  have  inspired  the  American 
etcher  of  whom  I  write.  This  "Bruges  en 
Fete,"  and  "Paysanne,"  a  clever  and  direct 
figure-study  of  an  old  peasant  at  Marlotte, 
come  as  an  episode  of  pleasing  variety  in  Mr.! 
Webster's  work,  and  tend  to  show  that, 
though  he  has  his  preferences,  he  is  not  really 
fettered  by  any  limitation  of  subject  or  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  but  natural  that  an  artist  of  Mr. 
Webster's  temperament,  a  devoted  admirer  of 
Meryon,  should  become  absorbed  in  Paris 
herself  and  endeavor  to  put  upon  copperplate 
the  "poesie  profonde  et  complique  d'une  vaste 
capitale."  The  Bruges  and  Rouen  plates 
showed  Mr.  Webster  to  be  keenly  susceptible 
to  the  magnetism  and  charm  of  medieval  tra- 
dition, but  Paris,  steeped  in  sentiment  even 
more  than  Rouen  or  Bruges,  was  to  rouse  a 
still  greater  warmth  and  feeling.  He  began 
by  searching  out  those  picturesque  streets  in 
the  old  quarters  that  have  survived  the 
wholesale  demolishment  of  Baron  Hauss- 
mann,  a  name  hated  by  artists  as  that  of 
Grainger  by  lovers  of  books.  The  "Rue  Brise 
Miche"  found  its  way  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  was  also  honored  by  publication  in  the  Ga- 
zette des  Beaux-Arts  (July,  1907).  Closely 
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La  Rue  Grenier  sur  I'Eau,  Paris 


Sur  le  Quai  Montebello,  Paris 


akin  to  it  in  restful  balance  of  composition 
and  in  fine  shadow  effect  is  the  "Rue  de  la 
Parcheminerie" — of  special  value  now,  for 
the  old  street  has  disappeared  largely  since 
the  making  of  the  plate.  "La  Rue  Cardinale" 
has  affinity  of  general  treatment,  and  is  not 
the  less  interesting  for  an  amazing  tour  de 
force  in  the  rendering  of  color  and  texture  in 
the  striped  blind  over  a  shop-front.  A  fourth 
plate,  perhaps  even  finer  than  any  of  these  in 
its  force,  directness,  and  concentrated  sim- 
plicity, is  the  "Rue  Grenier  sur  l'Eau." 
There  is  much  of  Meryon  in  its  clear,  crisp 
line-work.  Some  day  perhaps  these  loving 
studies  of  the  old  Paris  of  Balzac  may  be 
gathered  in  a  series  illustrating  the  "Quartier 
Marais,"  and  published  in  an  edition  de  luxe 
with  descriptive  text  by  the  etcher.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  may  come  to  pass,  for  the 
buildings  that  Mr.  Webster  depicts  are  far 
more  than  a  prosaic  record  of  architectural 
features.  There  is  a  spiritual  and  human 
suggestiveness  behind  the  mortar  and  bricks 
of  his  pictures:  as  a  poet  of  his  own  nation 
has  it,  they  are  "latent  with  unseen  exist- 
ences." He  has  appreciated  the.  fact  that 
etching — an  art  hedged  in  by  limitations  and 
depending  upon  power  of  suggestion — is  the 
one  art  that  can  give  at  once  those  delicate 
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lines,  those  broad  shadows,  those  crumbling 
bits  of  texture.  The  lover  of  etching  can  re- 
gard his  subject  with  indifference,  and  take 
full  joy  in  the  soft  play  of  sunlight,  the  fine 
choice  of  line,  the  effective  massing  of  light 
and  shade. 

Another  plate  of  this  "Quartier  Marais" 
series  is  a  noble  representation  of  Notre 
Dame  seen  from  an  unusual  aspect.  It  is  a 
drawing  from  near  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
shows  the  splendid  mass  of  the  cathedral  ris- 
ing above  the  irregular  houses  that  face  the 
Quartier  Marais  and  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs. 
There  is  freedom  and  charm  in  the  treatment 
of  the  foreground,  where  a  little  tug  puffs 
along  the  river  and  the  big  barges  move  cum- 
brously  under  the  lee  of  the  near  bank,  and 
in  the  middle  distance  where  the  light  plays 
pleasantly  over  the  old  houses ;  but  the  roof  of 
the  cathedral  itself,  put  in  with  unpleasing 
rigidity  of  line,  comes  like  cold  fact  in  the 
middle  of  romance.  It  is  as  though  Meryon 
here  had  imposed  his  weakness  as  well  as  his 
strength  upon  Mr.  Webster,  for  in  the 
"Morgue,"  for  instance,  the  one  small  blem- 
ish is  the  ruled  precision  of  the  lines  upon  a 
roof.  A  fitting  companion  to  this  vision  of 
Notre  Dame  is  "Le  Pont  Neuf,"  another  of 
the  etcher's  largest  and  most  distinguished 
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plates.  The  stern  solidity  of  the  bridge,  with 
its  massive  masonry,  its  corbeled  turrets,  and 
its  deeply  shadowed  arches,  makes  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  irregular  sky-line  of  the 
sunlit  houses  that  rise  beyond. 

It  may  be  said  of  all  Mr.  Webster's  etch- 
ings— and  perhaps  there,  could  be  no  higher 
praise- — that  each  possesses  the  faculty  of  pro- 
voking fresh  interest.  That  is  certainly  the 
case  with  four  of  his  most  recent  plates.  One 
is  an  interior  of  "St.  Saturnin,  Toulouse," 
majestic  and  stately,  full  of  suggestive  mys- 
tery in  the  religious  light  that  falls  with  soft 
touch  upon  the  pillars,  throws  into  relief  the 
dark  masses  of  the  choir-stalls,  and  strives  to 
penetrate  the  dim  recesses  of  the  vaulted  roof. 
"St.  Saturnin"  will  be  among  the  rariora  of 
the  collector,  for  the  plate  unfortunately 
broke  when  twelve  proofs  only  had  been 
printed. 

The  artist's  subtle  perception  of  light  and 
his  refined  draftsmanship  have  been  used  to 
singular  advantage  in  the  "Ancienne  Faculte 
de  Medecine,  1608."  One  is  grateful  to  him 
for  his  fine  record  of  this  domed  building  that 
was  a  little  gem  of  Renaissance  art,  though 
there  is  a  note  of  sadness  in  the  substructure 
of  balks  and  struts  set  at  its  base  by  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  the  destroyer. 
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Gothic  canopies  and  tracery  are  drawn 
with  loving  care  in  the  "Porte  des  Mar- 
mousets,  St.  Ouen,  Rouen,"  but  here  again  it 
is  the  mystery  of  shadow  in  the  deep  porch 
that  supplies  the  true  theme.  A  church  porch 
has  also  supplied  the  subject  of  one  of  Mr. 
Webster's  latest  works,  "Notre  Dame  des 
Andelys."  The  ordinary  observer  will  de- 
light in  the  print  for  its  beautiful  rendering 
of  a  noble  fragment  of  architecture.  Those 
who  have  real  knowledge  of  etching  will  ap- 
preciate it  still  more  for  its  clever  biting  and 
for  its  subtle  delicacy  of  line  so  cunningly 
used  for  the  indication  of  stone,  glass,  and 
woodwork  with  their  different  surfaces  and 
textures. 

That  plate  of  "Notre  Dame  des  Andelys," 
though  not  the  most  instantly  engaging,  is 
perhaps  the  most  accomplished  which  the  ar- 
tist has  produced.  It  is  in  this  accomplish- 
ment that  from  the  coldly  critical  point  of 
view  I  see  an  indication — a  hint  only — of  pos- 
sible danger.  Here,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  "Pont  Neuf"  and  the  "Rue  Grenier,"  the 
careful,  tense,  concentrated  work  shows  al- 
most too  disciplined  a  self-control.  Close 
study  of  these  prints  gives  just  a  touch  of  the 
irritation  that  comes  from  watching  the  mo- 
notonous perfection  of  a  first-class  game-shot 
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or  golfer,  bringing  a  malicious  desire  for  some 
mistake  or  piece  of  recklessness.  The  true 
etching  always  appeals  in  some  degree  by  its 
spice  of  adventure,  by  some  happiness  of  acci- 
dent, and  so  while  the  "Pont  Neuf"  and  the 
"Notre  Dame  des  Andelys"  rouse  full  admir- 
ation and  respect  for  their  splendid  artistry, 
the  more  haphazard  methods  of  the  "Rue 
Brise  Miche"  and  "Les  Blanchisseuses,,  touch 
a  far  deeper  note  of  sympathy.  They  have  in 
them  the  breezy,  natural  oratory  that  is  often 
so  much  more  stirring  than  the  fluent,  pol- 
ished periods  of  the  accomplished  speaker. 
But  even  where  Mr.  Webster  is  most  precise 
in  his  articulation,  most  resolute  in  his  ad- 
herence to  familiar  truths,  he  always  com- 
bines with  this  a  personal  aspect  and  a  power 
of  selection  that,  disregarding  the  common- 
place and  petty,  lends  poetry  to  the  inter- 
pretation. His  "careful"  work  is  very  far  re- 
moved from  the  cold  and  careful  work  of  the 
ordinary  uninspired  craftsman. 

In  studying  the  work  of  a  young  etcher— 
and  Mr.  Webster  is  still  young  as  an  etcher 
— it  is  almost  always  possible  to  trace  certain 
influences  which,  quite  legitimately,  have 
acted  upon  his  choice  of  subject  and  his  tech- 
nique. In  one  of  his  first  etchings,  "The 
Court,  Bourron,"  the  Whistler  influence  is 
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frankly  apparent.  "Les  Blanchisseuses"  is  in 
no  sense  an  imitative  plate,  but  I  should  have 
said  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  knew 
Whistler's  "Unsafe  Tenement"  by  heart. 
And  there  comes  in  the  critic's  danger  of 
leaping  to  rash  conclusions,  for  Mr.  Web- 
ster tells  me  he  never  saw  that  print  by 
Whistler  till  long  after  his  etching  was  made. 
For  the  Meryon  influence,  which  is  clearly 
apparent  in  much  of  his  work,  Mr.  Webster 
makes  no  apology.  Nor  need  he  do  so;  for  if 
he  reminds  us,  here  a  little  of  Whistler,  there 
a  little  of  Meryon,  there  is  always  a  large 
measure  of  himself  besides.  The  true  artist 
lights  his  torch  from  that  of  his  predecessors : 
it  is  his  business  to  carry  on  great  traditions. 
"I  have  done  my  best  simply  to  learn  from 
him,  not  to  steal" — -that  is  Mr.  Webster's 
own  expressive  way  of  putting  it. 

Mr.  Webster  has  not  learned  from  Meryon 
at  the  cost  of  his  own  individuality,  and  one 
reason  for  the  freshness  that  characterizes  his 
work  is  that  he  is  one  of  those  who  like  to 
transfer  their  first  impressions  of  nature  di- 
rect to  the  plate  in  the  open  air.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  that  is  how  his  etchings  have 
been  made.  A  certain  amount  of  work  is  nec- 
essarily done  afterward  in  the  retirement  of 
the  studio,  but  the  straightforward  method  of 
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rendering  nature  gives  a  vividness  and  spon- 
taneity that  careful  work  from  intermediate 
studies  in  pencil  or  color  can  rarely  produce. 
This  spontaneity  is  the  very  essence  of  good 
etching,  for  with  etching,  as  with  water-color, 
its  highest  charm  is  inevitably  troubled  by 
mechanical  labor;  it  is  essentially  a  method  of 
which  one  feels  that  "if  't  were  done,  't  were 
well  done  quickly."  The  etcher  should  no 
more  be  able  to  stay  the  quick  gliding  of  his 
needle  in  the  middle  of  a  line  than  the  skater 
to  stand  still  upon  the  outside  edge.  And  I 
think  that  the  etcher  who  works  straight  from 
nature  is  more  apt  to  search  out  the  notes  and 
accents  of  character  and  to  seize  upon  those 
structural  lines  which  are  a  fundamental 
necessity  to  his  work. 

Another  chief  excellence  in  Mr.  Webster's 
work  lies  in  the  fact  that  from  the  first  he  has 
been  his  own  printer.  He  is  no  believer  in  the 
principle  followed  by  many  other  etchers  of 
biting  their  plate  and  leaving  it  to  some  one 
"with  the  palm  of  a  duchess"  to  do  the  rest. 
Patient  acquisition  of  craftsmanship  is  bound 
to  tell,  for  the  paid  printer,  be  he  never  so 
skilled,  cannot  hope  to  understand  an  artist's 
intentions  quite  so  well  as  the  artist  himself. 
Mr.  Webster,  however,  has  no  need  of  any 
artifice;  there  is  no  trace  in  his  etchings  of 
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the  meretricious  printing  which  Whistler  con- 
demned as  "treacly."  Light  and  shade  enter 
into  charming  alliance  in  his  prints,  but  line  is 
always  of  the  confederacy,  and  it  is  to  purity 
of  line  that  the  shadows  which  tell  so  strongly 
owe  their  strength.  In  the  very  depths  of 
them  there  is  always  a  luminous  gloom,  never 
a  trace  of  the  harshness  and  opacity  that  come 
from  slurred  workmanship  and  reliance  upon 
printers'  ink. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  already,  for 
Mr.  Webster's  work  is  well  able  to  speak  for 
itself.  But  there  is  one  noteworthy  feature, 
common  to  all  his  plates,  that  claims  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  his  power  of  rendering  sun- 
light. If  he  loves  dark  and  dingy  thorough- 
fares with  dilapidated  roofs  and  moldering 
plaster,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  quaint  shad- 
ows that  peep  from  their  recesses  and  climb 
the  high  walls,  and  still  more  for  the  patches 
of  brilliant,  quivering  sunlight  to  which  the 
shadows  give  so  full  a  value.  He  seems  to 
hear,  like  Corot,  the  actual  crash  of  the  sun 
upon  the  wall — "l'eclat  du  soleil  qui  frappe." 
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Part  II 

IT  is  difficult  to  clothe  one's  speech  in  the 
detached  terms  of  a  catalogue  when  writ- 
ing of  an  artist  whose  work  always  kindles 
fresh  enthusiasm.  And  so  I  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  if,  in  adding  something  to  a  previous 
essay  upon  the  etchings  of  Herman  A.  Web- 
ster, I  venture  to  strike  a  more  personal  note. 

There  can  be  few  men  to  whom  art  is  more 
of  a  religion  than  to  Webster.  On  two  oc- 
casions when  I  saw  him  during  his  hurried 
visits  to  London  in  the  spring  of  19 10,  he 
spoke  of  his  art  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  mis- 
sionary and  the  fervor  of  a  convert.  He 
seemed  to  be  laboring  in  a  slough  of  despond, 
beset  with  a  feeling  that  his  past  work  was 
something  worthless,  to  be  thrown  aside  like 
Christian's  bundle.  He  appeared  to  be  torn 
in  sunder  by  divers  doctrines,  telling  me  of 
the  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  argument  in  the 
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Paris  cafes  and  studios  between  the  parti 
metier  and  the  parti  ame — those  who  main- 
tained that  finished  technique,  the  "cuisine"  of 
the  French  student,  was  the  final  aim,  and 
those  who  held  that  the  artist's  own  emotion, 
howsoever  it  might  find  expression,  was  the 
greatest  thing  of  all.  Webster  felt — and  it 
was  a  fact,  indeed,  at  which  I  hinted  in  writ- 
ing of  his  work  before — that  he  was  sacri- 
ficing something  of  the  ame  to  the  metier; 
and  his  own  realization  of  that  is  already  be- 
coming apparent  in  his  outlook  and  his  style. 
Then,  too,  his  talk  was  all  of  the  attainment 
and  suggestion  of  light  as  the  supreme  quality 
in  an  etching;  and  here  I  could  reassure  him, 
for  few  have  ever  preached  the  gospel  of  light 
with  more  truth  and  earnestness  than  Web- 
ster himself  in  the  "Quai  Montebello"  and 
many  other  plates. 

Still  there  matters  stood  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  the  plates  that  Webster  had  etched 
at  Marseilles  and  elsewhere  lay  rejected  and 
unbitten  in  his  studio.  Then  he  set  out  to 
America,  where  he  spent  the  summer  of  1910, 
and,  like  Mr.  Pennell,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
sky-scrapers  of  New  York.  "They  are  the 
most  marvelous  things,"  he  wrote,  "on  the 
face  of  Mother  Earth  to-day.  It  took  me 
two  months  to  begin  to  see  them,  but  then 
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they  began  to  glow,  to  take  shape,  and  to 
grow.  Perhaps  no  work  of  human  hands  in 
all  the  world  offers  such  a  stupendous  picture 
as  New  York  seen  from  almost  anywhere 
within  the  down-town  district,  or  from  the 
river  or  the  bay.  There  are  cliffs  and  canons 
where  sun  and  shadow  work  the  weirdest 
miracles,  and  soaring  above  them,  between 
forty  and  fifty  stories  from  the  ground,  rise 
arched  roofs  and  pointed  ones,  gray  and  gold 
and  brown,  that  one  must  see  with  one's  own 
eyes  to  have  the  faintest  conception  of.  From 
across  the  Hudson  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
sun  goes  down  you  can  watch  the  shadows 
creep  up  the  sides  of  these  mountains  of  brick 
and  stone  until  you 'd  swear  you  were  looking 
out  on  some  gigantic  fairyland." 

His  admiration  of  those  sky-scrapers  found 
expression  in  a  series  of  drawings  made  on 
behalf  of  The  Century  Magazine,  and  in,  at 
any  rate,  one  etching — the  "Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York."  The  subject  will  appeal  most, 
perhaps,  to  those  who  live  beneath  the  fa- 
miliar shade  of  these  monstrous  habitations, 
with  their  hundreds  of  staring  eyes;  but  the 
ordinary  man,  though  he  may  find  it  strangely 
uninspiring  and  unromantic,  will  at  any  rate 
admire  the  firm  decision  of  the  drawing  and 
welcome  the  slender  filaments  and  trembling 
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gray  spirals  of  smoke — so  difficult  to  express 
in  line  with  a  point  of  steel — that  cast  a  veil 
over  the  sordid  reality  of  the  scene.  Though 
Webster  carried  that  one  plate  to  a  finish,  he 
was  still  obsessed  by  all  sorts  of  doubts. 
Many  drawings  were  torn  up,  and  many 
plates  that  he  etched  were  wilfully  destroyed. 
Just  as  the  golfer  falls  victim  to  too  much 
reading  of  theoretical  works,  so  for  Webster 
his  eager  indulgence  in  theory  and  science  put 
him  "off  his  game."  I  say  all  this  to  account 
for  what  must  seem  a  small  output  during 
two  years  for  a  man  whose  sole  work  is  etch- 
ing. It  is  all  to  the  artist's  credit;  but,  none 
the  less,  we  have  suffered,  nous  autres,  for  his 
convictions.  Now,  however,  Richard  is  him- 
self again.  A. month  or  more  spent  in  Frank- 
fort this  summer  has  produced  a  series  of 
pencil-drawings  and  etchings  which  should 
bring  satisfaction  and  content  both  to  the 
artist  and  to  all  who  admire  his  work. 

Before  speaking  of  the  Frankfort  series  of 
etchings,  a  word  may  be  said  about  Webster's 
pencil-drawings.  I  know  of  no  other  artist, 
save  perhaps  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone,  who  can 
use  the  pencil-point  with  such  exquisite  fine- 
ness and  precision  in  the  production  of  an 
architectural  drawing  that,  with  all  its  ac- 
curacy, still  retains  the  freshness  of  a  sketch. 
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Finding  in  a  portfolio  a  drawing  of  "Cortlandt 
Street"  and  several  others  that  repeated  the 
subjects  of  the  Frankfort  etchings,  I  felt 
curious  as  to  the  exact  relationship  between 
these  drawings  and  the  work  on  the  copper- 
plate. This  interest  was  largely,  perhaps,  that 
of  a  fellow-etcher,  keen  to  see  "how  the 
wheels  go  round,"  but  Webster's  reply  to  a 
question  on  this  subject  may  interest  others 
as  well.  "I  determine  my  composition,"  he 
wrote,  "in  outline  first.  This  outline  I  trans- 
fer to  the  plate.  Then  I  go  out  and  carefully 
study  in  pencil,  on  the  original  outline  sketch, 
the  subject  I  want  to  do,  so  as  to  'get 
acquainted'  with  it  before  beginning  the  more 
exacting  work  upon  the  copperplate.  I  never 
use  a  drawing  to  work  from  except  sometimes 
as  an  extra  guide  in  the  biting,  where  a  care- 
ful study  can  be  very  useful."  They  are 
beautiful  things,  these  pencil-drawings  of 
New  York  and  Frankfort,  but  there  can  be 
only  one  of  each.  The  etchings,  fortunately, 
can  be  shared  and  enjoyed  by  many  pos- 
sessors. 

Frankfort  has  grown  to  be  a  large  and 
very  modern  town  with  broad  thoroughfares 
and  palatial  buildings;  but  it  has  its  old 
quarter  as  well,  and  among  the  houses  that 
nestle  in  narrow  streets  round  the  cathedral, 
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Webster  has  found  the  same  kind  of  subject 
that  fascinated  him  before  in  Bruges  and 
Marseilles  and  Paris.  A  brilliant  draughts- 
man, he  never  seems  to  hesitate  or  lose  his 
way  among  the  manifold  intricacies  of  the 
old-world  buildings  that  he  depicts.  He  aims 
always  at  knitting  his  subjects  into  fine  unity 
of  composition  by  broad  massing  of  light  and 
shade.  "In  the  last  few  months,"  he  writes, 
"I  have  grown  never  to  make  an  etching  for 
etching's  sake,  but  for  the  means  it  gives  of 
studying  closely  the  play  of  light  across  my 
subject.'-  That  is  his  main  theme:  the  light 
that  travels  now  with  cold  curiosity  as  it  did 
centuries  ago,  glancing  into  open  windows, 
throwing  into  relief  a  corbel  or  a  crocket, 
casting  a  shadow  under  eave  or  window  ledge, 
revealing,  like  a  patch  in  some  tattered  gar- 
mentj  the  cracks  and  seams  in  moldering 
plaster  or  time-worn  timber.  In  depicting 
these  store-houses  of  human  joys  and  aspira- 
tions, hopes  and  despairs,  he  has  none  of 
Meryon's  gloom  and  morbidness.  It  is  true 
that  behind  many  of  the  windows  in  these 
poor  homes  of  his  pictures  some  Marie  Claire 
may  be  toiling  in  sad-eyed  poverty;  yet  for 
Webster  the  outside  shall  be  sunny,  little 
white  curtains  shall  veil  the  gloom,  and 
flowers  shall  blossom  on  the  window  ledge, 
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though  the  sad  worker  may  have  watered 
them  with  her  tears.  And  if  sunshine  is  still 
potent  in  these  new  plates,  there  is  also  a 
fresh  and  joj^ous  note  of  life  and  movement  in 
the  streets.  The  introduction  of  figures,  well 
placed  and  full  of  character,  is  a  new  de- 
velopment in  Webster's  art.  Bustling  work- 
ers, or  happy  groups  of  gossiping  women,  or 
the  dark  mass  of  a  distant  crowd,  are  intro- 
duced with  consummate  skill,  and  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  old  streets  gains  new  value 
from  the  suggestion  of  this  living  stream  of 
human  traffic.  The  presence  of  modern  life 
enhances  the  gray  and  wrinkled  age  of  the 
buildings  which  have  watched  so  many  gen- 
erations come  and  go. 

Among  the  new  plates  are  four  that  deal 
>  with  street  scenes  in  the  Alt  Stadt  of  Frank- 
fort. "Der  Langer  Franz,"  a  view  of  the 
Rathaus  tower  that  took  its  nickname  from  a 
tall  burgomaster  of  the  town,  is  the  smallest 
of  all,  but  a  little  gem,  brilliant  with  light  and 
rich  in  the  mystery  of  shadow.  Then  there 
are  the  "Street  of  the  Three  Kings,"  the  "Ben- 
dergasse,"  and  "Sixteenth-century  Houses,"  all 
of  them  felicitous  in  charm  of  theme,  in  play 
of  light  and  shade,  and  in  the  suggestion  of 
life  given  by  the  animated  figures.  There  are 
admirable  figures  again  in  "An  Old  Court," 
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one  of  the  plates  that  the  collector  of  future 
days  will  most  desire  to  possess.  There  is 
less  in  it  of  obvious  labor  than  in  the  street 
scenes;  the  etcher  has  overcome  a  natural 
fear  of  blank  spaces;  and  his  reticence  and 
more  summary  execution  have  lent  to  this 
plate  much  of  the  unconscious  and  unpre- 
meditated charm  that  is  one  of  the  finest 
qualities  which  an  etching  can  possess. 

Two  etchings  of  old  bridges  over  the  Main 
at  Frankfort  must  rank  among  the  best  work 
that  Webster  has  yet  produced.  One  is  a 
small  and  spirited  plate  showing  the  tower  of 
the  cathedral  and  a  row  of  houses,  most  deli- 
cately drawn,  rising  with  a  beautiful  sky-line 
above  the  solid  mass  of  the  shadowed  bridge 
with  its  heavy  buttresses.  The  other  shows 
the  old  bridge  that  spans  the  Main  between 
Frankfort  and  Sachsenhausen.  Legend  tells 
that  in  compensation  for  finishing  the  building 
within  a  certain  time  the  architect  made  a 
vow  to  sacrifice  to  the  devil  the  first  living 
being  that  crossed  the  bridge.  Then,  when 
the  fatal  day  arrived,  he  drove  a  cock  across, 
and  so  cheated  the  devil  of  his  due.  Much 
the  same  story  of  outwitting  the  devil  is  told 
about  the  building  of  the  cathedral  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Whether  Webster  ventured  upon 
any  compact  I  do  not  know;  but  this  plate,  in 
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its  building,  in  its  well-constructed  composi- 
tion, in  its  splendid  effect  of  brilliant  sun- 
shine, is  one  of  the  most  successful  tasks  he 
has  ever  accomplished.  The  group  of  figures 
on  the  near  bank,  happily  placed  like  those  in 
Vermeer's  famous  "View  of  Delft,"  adds  no 
little  to  the  charm  of  the  scene.  I  would  set 
this  plate  beside  "Les  Blanchisseuses"  and  the 
"Quai  Montebello,"  which  Mr.  Wedmore 
has  found  "modestly  perfect,"  as  representing 
the  very  summit  of  Webster's  art. 

While  he  has  surrendered  for  the  time 
being  to  the  charm  of  Frankfort,  Webster  has 
not  been  unfaithful  to  the  Paris  of  his  early 
love.  Of  Paris  he  might  say,  like  Montaigne, 
"That  city  has  ever  had  my  heart  ;  and  it  has 
fallen  out  to  me,  as  of  excellent  things,  that 
the  more  of  other  fine  cities  I  have  seen  since, 
the  more  the  beauty  of  this  gains  on  my  af- 
fections. I  love  it  tenderly,  even  with  all  its 
warts  and  blemishes."  All  the  more  for  the 
warts  and  blemishes  of  its  old  buildings  Web- 
ster loves  it,  too;  and  while  working  on  his 
Frankfort  plates  he  has  completed  another  of 
"La  Rue  St.  Jacques,  Paris,"  which,  I  think,  is 
one  of  the  best  etchings  he  has  ever  made.  At 
times,  even  in  his  Frankfort  plates,  one  still 
feels  that  his  superb  draughtsmanship  and  his 
love  of  detail — ce  superflu,  si  necessaire — 
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have  led  him  to  a  uniformity  of  finish  that  is 
almost  too  "icily  regular."  I  do  not  mean 
that  Webster's  elaboration  is  the  cold,  almost 
meaningless,  elaboration  of  the  line-engraver ; 
nor  do  I  forget  that  the  technique  of  Meryon, 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  etchings,  was, 
in  Mr.  Wedmore's  happy  phrasing,  "one  of 
unfaltering  firmness  and  regularity,  one  of 
undeterred  deliberation."  All  the  same,  one 
wishes  that  Meryon  had  done  a  few  more 
things  like  the  "Rue  des  Mauvais  Gargons," 
and  wishes  that  Webster ,  also,  in  a  similar 
way,  were  now  and  then  less  sure  of  himself, 
were  held  sometimes  by  a  trembling  hesitancy, 
or  driven  sometimes  by  the  passion  of  the 
moment  to  allow  room  for  fortunate  accident 
and  rapid  suggestion.  For  that  reason  I  wel- 
come his  "Rue  St.  Jacques."  It  is  not  merely 
fine  in  its  pattern  of  light  and  shade,  but  it 
has  a  direct  force  and  simplification  that  are 
rich  with  promise  for  the  future. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  work- 
ing-proofs of  two  new  etchings  of  landscape. 
And  here,  too,  there  is  high  promise.  They 
show,  at  least,  that  Webster  is  not  going  to 
remain  a  man  of  one  subject;  that  he  is  open- 
ing his  heart  to  the  beauty  and  romance  of 
simple  nature.  He  has  sought  his  first 
themes  in  that  pleasant  countryside  where,  be- 
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tween  tall  poplars,  you  get  peeps  of  Chateau 
Gaillard,  nobly  set  upon  its  hill.  In  land- 
scape, as  in  his  architectural  work,  Webster 
sets  his  theme  upon  the  plate  with  fine  skill 
of  arrangement  and  with  exquisite  draughts- 
manship. These  two  plates,  "Chateau  Gail- 
lard" and  "La  Route  de  Louviers,',  are  ex- 
hilarating in  their  feeling  of  sunshine,  and 
they  please  by  their  absolute  simplicity  of 
statement.  They  are  honest,  and  without 
artifice.  Printed  "as  clean  as  a  whistle," 
without  any  of  the  doubtful  expedients  that 
give  a  meretricious  attractiveness  to  so  much 
modern  etching,  they  appeal  by  their  Tightness 
of  pattern  and  precision  of  line.  Those  who 
see  high  promise  as  well  as  present  fulfilment 
in  Webster's  art  will  not  regret  that  he  has 
left  the  town  and  set  out  where 

"thro'  the  green  land, 
Vistas  of  change  and  adventure, 
The  gray  roads  go  beckoning  and  winding." 
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ONE  DAY  WITH  WHISTLER 


WHISTLER  died  in  London  on  the  17th 
of  July,  1903,  yet  the  more  or  less 
elaborate  articles  which  have,  already  been 
printed  about  him  may  be  numbered  by  hun- 
dreds.   Nor  is  the  fascinating  subject  of  this 
extraordinary  personality  by  any  means  ex- 
hausted.   More  than  one  formal  biography 
as  appeared,  and  the  monumental  work  of 
Ax.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  was  published  in  the 
year  1908.    The  dual  personality  of  Whistler 
— as  a  supreme  master  in  art  and  as  a  su- 
preme master  of  brilliant  satirical  wit — will 
continue  to  employ  "the  pen  of  the  ready 
writer"  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

If  the  old-time  author's  apologia  for  the 
appearance  of  some  new  book  or  treatise  were 
still  the  fashion,  I  could  make  mine  by  simply 
stating  that  the  present  article  contains  noth- 
ing on  the  subject  which  has  been  printed 
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before;  seeing  that  it  is  the  "unvarnished 
tale"  (also  the  hitherto  unpublished  tale)  of 
Whistler's  intercourse  with  me  and  mine  with 
him. 

Our  first  meeting,  long  years  ago,  took 
place  at  his  rooms  in  Tite  Street,  Chelsea. 
My  errand  did  not  concern  myself  at  all:  I 
simply  undertook  to  deliver  to  him  a  picture 
entrusted  to  me  at  Whistler's  request  by  an 
absent  friend  of  his  who  told  me  in  French 
parlance  the  master  would  be  visible  from 
nine  to  ten  o'clock  every  morning.  I  reached 
his  house  at  about  half  past  nine  and  was 
admitted  by  a  servant  who  showed  me  into 
a  reception  room  in  which  the  prevailing  color 
scheme  was  a  pale  and  delicate  yellow.  The 
room  at  first  looked  bare  and  empty,  yet  its 
general  effect  was  both  novel  and  pleasing. 
Having  sent  up  my  card,  upon  which  I  had 
written  a  memorandum  stating  the  cause  of 
my  visit,  I  soon  heard  a  light  step,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  I  set  eyes  on  Whistler  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  his  humor  not  to  enter  his  own 
reception  room,  but  to  remain  at  the  thresh- 
old glaring  at  me  through  his  monocle  and 
holding  his  watch  open  in  his  hand.  There 
he  was — the  Whistler  of  so  many  portraits 
and  so  many  caricatures — a  slender,  alert 
little  man,  but  so  gracefully  proportioned 
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that,  as  he  stood  framed  in  his  own  doorway, 
it  was  not  easy  to  determine  whether  he  was 
big,  middle-sized,  or  small.  All  the  external 
attributes  or  trade-marks  were  in  evidence: 
the  white  lock  above  the  middle  of  his  fore- 
head, carefully  segregated  from  the  black 
curls  around  it ;  the  monocle  stuck  in  his  right 
eye  and  protected  from  breakage  by  a  thin 
black  cord  which  ran  through  a  hole  drilled 
near  the  edge  of  the  crystal;  the  aggressive 
Cravat  and  the  very  long  black  coat.  Sud- 
denly, with  a  disconcerting  little  detonation 
caused  by  the  abrupt  parting  of  his  closed  lips 
and  with  a  simultaneous  grimace,  he  caused 
the  eye-glass  to  bounce  outward  from  his 
eye,  and  having,  like  the  patriarch  Job, 
"opened  his  mouth,"  he  said:  "Now,  I  have 
just  four  minutes  to  spare:  what  is  it  that 
you  want?"  Let  me  here  confess  that  I  felt 
somewhat  nettled  at  this  unexpected  reception 
— seeing  that  I  had  come  long  miles  out  of 
my  way  solely  to  oblige  an  absent  friend  of 
his  and,  incidentally,  to  oblige  Whistler  him- 
self— and  so  I  set  myself  to  break  down  the 
repellent  pose  which  he  saw  fit  to  assume. 
Having  delivered  to  him  the  little  picture 
which  I  had  brought  I  gave  him  no  immedi- 
ate opening  to  snub  me  further.  With  this 
intent  I  talked  about  the  friend  who  had  sent 
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me  to  him;  I  described  to  him  the  fine  posi- 
tion in  which  his  own  contribution  to  the 
Paris  Salon  had  been  hung;  I  told  him  some 
flattering  things  which  had  been  said  by  the 
right  sort  of  people  about  it;  I  gave  him 
news,  which  I  knew  would  interest  him,  of 
other  friends  of  his,  and,  like  Browning's  hero, 
I  kept  up  "any  noise  bad  or  good,"  until  he  so 
far  unbent  as  to  enter  the  room  where  I  was. 
Abruptly  he  then  put  the  question  to  me: 
"Are  you  fond  of  pictures?"  To  this  I  made 
answer  :  "Such  pictures  as  may  be  seen  here, 
yes."  "Come  to  the  studio,"  said  he;  and 
thus  began  a  memorable  day  which  only  ended 
when  he  had  to  go  out  to  dine  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  even  then  he  delayed — calmly 
remarking  that  people  always  waited  dinner 
for  him,  no  matter  how  late  he  came.  This 
long  day  was  passed  in  the  studio  except  when 
we  adjourned  to  the  dining-room  for  lunch, 
where  I  remember  that  the  table  was  deco- 
rated with  yellow  flowers  and  that  the  dishes 
were  hollow,  the  hollow  space  being  filled 
with  boiling  water  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  eatables  hot. 

But  it  was  in  his  studio  that  Whistler  was 
at  his  brightest  and  best.  Surely  never  was 
a  man  so  far  removed  from  being  common- 
place.   His  alert  wit  kept  flashing  like  sum- 
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mer  lightning,  and  the  pronouncement  which 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  delivered  on  his  friend 
David  Garrick  might  with  equal  force  be  ap- 
plied to  Whistler:  "Sir,  for  sprightly  conver- 
sation he  is  the  foremost  man  in  the  world." 
Much  of  his  talk  that  day  was  of  a  denuncia- 
tory character.  Some  eminent  personages 
were  severely  castigated,  but  the  vials  of  his 
bitterest  wrath  were  poured  on  the  devoted 
heads  of  certain  prominent  artists  and  more 
especially  on  those  who  painted  portraits. 
While  speaking  on  this  subject  he  gave  ex- 
pression to  one  opinion  which  seems  to  be  so 
sound  and  right  that  it  should  be  recorded 
here:  "To  paint  what  is  called  a  great  por- 
trait in  England,"  said  he,  "the  artist  must 
overload  everything  with  strong  contrasts  of 
violent  colors.  His  success  with  the  rich  ig- 
norant public  is  assured  if  only  he  succeeds 
in  setting  his  colors  shouting  against  each 
other.  Go  to  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  see  what  is  called  the  picture 
of  the  year— Mr.  A's  portrait  of  Mr.  B.  You 
can  easily  find  it  by  seeing  the  crowd  that 
stands  staring  at  it  all  day  long.  Mix  with 
this  crowd  and  get  near  to  the  picture;  fill 
your  eye  with  it;  then  turn  round  and  look  at 
the  faces  of  the  living  spectators, — how  quiet 
in  tone  they  are!    If  A's  portrait  is  right, 
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surely  every  living  man  and  woman  you  see 
in  the  crowd  must  be  wrong!" 

From  all  this  depressing  pessimism  he  rap- 
idly turned  to  another  subject  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  treat  with  enthusiastic  optimism; 
for  he  began  to  talk  of  his  own  works.  His 
delight  in  these  was  as  frank  and  complete  as 
the  delight  of  some  little  boy  who  has  tri- 
umphantly constructed  a  satisfactory  mud  pie. 

There  was  standing  on  a  perpendicular 
easel  in  the  studio  his  superb  portrait  of  the 
violinist^  Sarasate — the  same  picture  which 
afterward  created  such  a  sensation  at  the 
Paris  Salon.  The  delighted  artist  conducted 
me  through  a  doorway  which  faced  the  pic- 
ture and,  further  on,  to  the  end  of  a  long 
corridor.  There,  turning  round,  we  gazed  on 
the  picture  framed  in  a  vista  of  corridor  and 
doorway.  Laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
he  said  to  me:  "Now,  is  n't  it  beautiful?" 
"It  certainly  is,"  I  answered.  "No,"  said 
he,  "but  is  nt  it  beautiful?"  "It  is  indeed," 
I  replied.  Then  raising  his  voice  to  a  scream, 
with  a  not  too  wicked  blasphemy,  and  bring- 
ing his  hand  down  upon  his  knee  with  a  bang 
so  as  to  give  superlative  emphasis  to  the  last 

word  of  his  sentence,  he  cried,  "    

it!  Is  n't  it  beautifulf"  If  I  could  do  no 
other  thing  so  well  as  Whistler,  I  could  at 
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least  shout  as  loud  as  he  could  scream,  so 
turning  to  him  and  adopting  his  little  "swear 
word"  (as  a  quotation,  of  course)  I  shouted 

into  his  face  " — —    it,  it  is  I"  This 

third  declaration  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and 
so  we  returned  to  the  studio. 

More  manifestations  of  his  delight  in  his 
own  work  were  to  follow:  He  had  just  re- 
ceived the  proof  sheets  of  his  now  famous 
book,  "The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies," 
and  he  asked  me  to  read  some  of  it  aloud  so 
that  he  could  "hear  how  it  sounded."  Now 
I  believe  it  is  not  possible  for  anyone  to  read 
a  piece  of  fine  literature  aloud,  and  to  do  it 
well,  unless  he  has  read  it  before  and  knows 
what  is  coming  in  the  text;  and  so  I  was  not 
at  all  surprised  when,  after  I  had  read  a  few 
pages  to  him,  he  called  out  "Stop!  You  are 
murdering  it!  Let  me  read  it  to  you."  He 
was  quite  right;  I  was  murdering  it!  So  we 
changed  places.  He  read  his  own  book  ad- 
mirably, and  kept  at  it  for  about  two  hours. 
My  enjoyment  was,  however,  interrupted  by 
a  characteristic  incident:  His  man-servant 
entered  the  studio:  "Well?"  said  Whistler. 
"Lady  Somebody,  sir,"  said  the  servant  (she 
was  one  of  the  great  ladies  of  the  British 
peerage).  "Where  is  she?"  "In  her  car- 
riage at  the  door,  sir."    Whistler  took  no 
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further  notice  of  his  servitor  but  resumed  the 
reading  of  his  proof  sheets  to  me,  and  the 
puzzled  footman,  who  was  standing  behind 
his  master's  back  and  facing  me,  shook  his 
head  slowly  up  and  down,  and — like  Long- 
fellow's Arabs — "silently  stole  away."  Thus 
the  reading  went  on  for  quite  ten  minutes 
longer,  and  the  reader's  sole  auditor  fidgeted 
more  and  more,  till,  realizing  how  deadly 
cold  it  was  on  that  March  day,  I  called  out 
to  him,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Whistler, 
but  I  think  I  overheard  your  servant  telling 
you  that  a  lady  was  waiting  to  see  you." 
"Oh,"  said  he,  "let  her  wait,  let  her  wait, — 
I  'm  mobbed  with  these  people!"  Then  he 
went  on  reading  for  fully  fifteen  minutes 
more,  and  after  that  (his  voice  was  getting 
tired,  I  dare  say)  he  condescended  to  go 
down-stairs  and  receive  her  shivering  lady- 
ship. 

Another  incident  of  that  day  was  the  visit 
of  a  foreign  artist,  an  old  acquaintance,  with 
whom  Whistler  had  not — as  yet — quarreled. 
He  was  received  with  genuine  cordiality,  and, 
artist-like,  he  ,ran  round  the  studio  looking 
at  everything.  One  small  picture  seemed  to 
charm  him  especially,  and  he  said,  "Now  that 
is  one  of  your  good  ones."  "Don't  look  at  it, 
dear  boy,"  said  Whistler,  airily,  "it 's  not  fln- 
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ished."  "Finished!"  said  the  visitor.  "Why, 
it  is  the  most  carefully  finished  picture  of 
yours  that  I  have  ever  seen."  "Don't  look 
at  it!"  persisted  Whistler.  "You  are  doing 
injustice  to  3^ourself,  you  are  doing  injustice 
to  my  picture — and  you  are  doing  injustice  to 
me.!"  The  visitor  looked  bewildered,  when 
Whistler  in  a  theatrical  tone  cried  out,  "Stop, 
I  '11  finish  it  now!"  Then  he  procured  a  very 
small  camel's-hair  brush,  fixed  it  on  a  long 
and  slender  handle,  mixed  a  little  speck  of 
paint  on  his  palette,  dipped  the  tip  of  his 
brush  into  it,  and  then,  standing  off  from  his 
picture,  and  with  the  action  of  a  fencer  with 
his  rapier  he  lunged  forward  and  touched  the 
picture  in  one  spot  with  his  pigment.  "Now 
it  's  finished,"  said  he.  "Now  you  may  look 
at  it!"  This  was  all  highly  dramatic,  and 
indeed  very  well  acted,  but  as  in  the  case  of 
some  stage  plays,  the  final  act  of  Whistler's 
performance  proved  to  be  an  anti-climax: 
the  foreign  artist  took  his  leave,  but  finding 
that  he  had  left  his  umbrella  behind  him, 
called  for  it  next  day.  The  servant,  recog- 
nizing him,  told  him  that  Mr.  Whistler  had 
gone  out  for  the  day,  but  invited  him  to  go  to 
the  studio  and  seek  his  umbrella.  He  went 
there  and  found  it,  but  also  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  one  more  look  at  the  picture 
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which  had  been  "finished"  for  his  special 
benefit  the  day  before;  and  then  he  saw  that 
the  little  dab  of  wet  paint  which  Whistler 
had  so  dramatically  put  on  he  had  afterward 
scrupulously  wiped  off  again! 

The  kindly  old  Latin  maxim  which  exhorts 
us  to  "Speak  nothing  but  good  concerning  the 
dead"  is  appropriate  for  the  millions  of  ordi- 
nary nobodies  who  disappear  and  are  forgot- 
ten; but  historical  verity  is  most  essential  in 
the  case  of  eminent  or  notable  personalities 
whom  the  world  will  not  forget.  Thomas 
Carlyle  was  one  such  man  and  Lord  Byron 
was  another;  but  Mr.  Froude  so  ** edited" 
Carlyle's  diary  that  no  one  is  satisfied,  and 
Thomas  Moore  suppressed  Byron's  diary 
altogether.  Thus  these  two  eminent  men  are 
not  known  to  posterity  as  they  each  had  de- 
liberately planned  to  be  known,  and  a  serious 
danger  of  the  same  kind  threatens  the  mem- 
ory of  Whistler.  He  was  no  coward — what- 
ever other  faults  and  eccentricities  he  may 
have  manifested — and  his  life  was  consistent 
(in  an  inconsistent  way)  from  first  to  last. 

Yet  some  of  the  biographical  notices  which 
have  already  appeared  try  to  make  of  him  a 
sort  of  milk-and-water  saint.  This  falsifica- 
tion may  possibly  do  honor  to  the  hearts  of 
these   writers — but   certainly   not   to  their 
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heads! — and  Whistler  would  never  have  ap- 
proved of  it.  He  took  infinite  pains,  indeed, 
to  let  the  world  see  his  character  as  it  actu- 
ally was,  and  those  who  knew  him  best 
would  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  all 
posthumous  records  of  him  should  be  written 
in  the  spirit  of  Othello's  manly  request  when, 
knowing  that  he  was  about  to  die,  he  said: 

Speak  of  me  as  I  am;  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  now  venture  to  give, 
as  dispassionately  as  I  can,  the  results  of  my 
long  years  of  study  of  this  extraordinary  "hu- 
man document,"  Whistler;  and  if  I  do  not 
render  my  verdict  worthless  by  covering  him 
over  with  an  indiscriminate  coat  of  "white- 
wash," I  have  the  precedent  of  his  own  book, 
"The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies,"  to 
warrant  me  in  telling  the  truth  without  fear 
or  favor.  Indeed,  I  shall  not  go  so  far  as 
Whistler  went,  for  in  that  book  of  his  (with 
its  felicitous  title)  he  did  not  scruple  to  print 
numbers  of  letters  from  persons  still  living, 
and  certainly  without  the  consent  of  the  sev- 
eral writers.  It  is  quite  another  and  an  al- 
lowable thing  to  print  private  letters  after 
the  writers  of  them  are  dead;  and  many  de- 
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lightful  books  are  made  almost  entirely  from 
this  source. 

Whistler  has  often  been  called  the  greatest 
painter  of  his  day — and  he  was  always  called 
the  greatest  etcher.  If  this  proud  position 
was  accorded  to  him  too  tardily  it  was  mainly 
through  his  own  fault.  It  was  his  humor  to 
antagonize  the  world  in  general;  naturally 
the  consequences  reacted  upon  himself.  The 
same  cause  would  have  brought  about  the 
same  results  in  the  case  of  Corot  or  Millet 
or  Sargent  or  any  other  man  of  genius,  for 
it  was  Whistler  himself  who  deliberately 
made  the  hard  bed  in  which  he  had  to  lie  for 
many  a  year.  "To  the  froward  thou  wilt 
show  thyself  froward"  remains  as  true  to-day 
as  when  it  was  written  long  ages  ago. 

One  writer  makes  the  statement  that 
"there  never  has  been  and  probably  never 
shall  be  another  man  like  Whistler."  As  to 
the  future — we  cannot  tell;  as  to  his  own 
times,  a  satirical  London  reviewer  wittily 
calls  a  whole  group  of  artists  "mainly  penny- 
Whistlers,"  because  they  aped  both  the  mas- 
ter's personality  and  his  art,  and  in  conse- 
quence were  of  no  more  value  than  a  child's 
penny-whistle.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
writer  has  as  yet  pointed  out  the  strong  re- 
semblance between  the  man  Whistler  and  the 
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man  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Whistler  flourished 
some  three  and  a  half  centuries  later  than 
the  famous  Florentine  sculptor  and  gold- 
smith, who  was  born  in  the  year  1500;  each 
of  the  two  has  left  an  extraordinary  book  in 
which  the  author  is  the  extravagantly  vaunted 
hero;  each  of  them  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
waging  conflicts  of  his  own  making,  and  each 
records  his  own  exploits  with  the  most  com- 
placent self-satisfaction. 

Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds — the  trans- 
lator, apologist,  and  vindicator  of  Cellini — 
feels  constrained  to  write  of  the  Florentine: 
"Great  though  his  talents  were  he  vastly 
overrated  them,  and  set  a  monstrously  ex- 
aggerated value  on  his  works  of  art.  The 
same  qualities  made  him  a  fierce  and  bitter 
rival;  he  could  not  believe  that  anyone  with 
whom  he  came  into  collision  had  the  right  to 
stand  beside  him."  Does  not  this  extract 
make  us  almost  feel  that  we  are  reading  a 
paragraph  from  some  current  biography  of 
Whistler  ? 

But  notwithstanding  these  self-created 
drawbacks  his  genius  as  an  artist,  coupled 
with  his  brilliant  powers  of  pleasing  (when 
he  chose  to  please),  resulted  in  the  fact  that 
Whistler's  society  was  eagerly  courted  by  the 
most  eminent  artistic  and  intellectual  men  and 
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women  of  his  day  and  generation.  His  fac- 
ulty for  inspiring  people  with  enthusiasm  for 
himself  and  for  his  pictures  was  simply  mar- 
vellous. This  effect  which  he  wrought  on  his 
devotees  was  wittily  described  by  the  Paris 
writer,  M.  Henri  Beraldi,  as  "the  malady  of 
Whistlerium  Tremens"  and  (while  it  lasted) 
it  was  naturally  delightful;  but  the  day  was 
sure  to  come  when  Whistler  would  suddenly 
"turn  and  rend"  his  former  friend,  and  after 
that  the  friend  was  never  forgiven.  So  often 
did  this  happen  that  it  would  be  easy  to  make 
a  tabular  list  of  say  a  hundred  names  of  more 
or  less  distinguished  and  amiable  people  who 
once  stood  high  in  the  Whistlerian  esteem, 
but  of  whom  nearly  everyone  had  the  mis- 
fortune unconsciously  to  wound  the  master's 
enormous  vanity,  and  so  to  be  written  down 
in  his  black  books  with  indelible  ink..  Yet 
even  in  these  sad  circumstances  Whistler 
never  allowed  his  own  interest  to  modify  his 
wrath  against  the  unconscious  offender;  in- 
deed, if  it  was  his  special  interest — monetary 
or  otherwise — to  maintain  good  relations 
with  any  man,  that  was  the  man  of  all  others 
whom  he  was  surest  to  "clapperclaw!" 

Shakespeare  tells  us  that  "troops  of  friends" 
are  one  of  the  blessings  which  should  accom- 
pany a  happy  old  age,  and  Whistler's  last 
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years  would  have  been  desolate  indeed  were 
it  not  that  a  few — a  very  few — faithful  souls 
clung  to  him  to  the  end.  I  have  particularly 
in  mind  an  American  couple  residing  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pennell,  who  acted 
as  his  very  efficient  guardian  angels  to  the 
last;  "and  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  re- 
ward"— as  old  Edmund  Spenser  has  it. 
Theirs  was  the  untiring  fidelity  which  "bear- 
eth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things!" 

If  I  were  asked  why  it  was  that  Whistler 
so  assiduously  practised  "the  gentle  art  of 
making  enemies"  (instead  of  the  still  gentler 
art  of  making  friends)  I  should  answer:  pri- 
marily because  he  liked  it!  He  has  on  occa- 
sion recounted  to  me  with  high  glee  the  de- 
tails of  one  or  another  of  his  quarrels,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  a  brilliant 
fighter;  but  such  little  matters  as  the  logic 
or  the  equity  of  the  question  in  dispute  never 
troubled  him  at  all.  His  faculty  for  "mak- 
ing the  worse  appear  the  better  reason"  was 
quite  extraordinary,  and  often  he  first  put 
himself  entirely  in  the  wrong  and  then  fought 
a  valiant — if  a  losing  battle. 

Another  of  his  peculiarities  was  the  his- 
trionic cast  of  his  nature.  Queen  Victoria 
once  complained  of  her  prime  minister,  Glad- 
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stone.  "He  harangues  me  as  if  I  were  a 
public  meeting."  Similarly,  Whistler  was  for- 
ever performing  as  if  he  were  playing  a  com- 
edy before  an  audience,  and  it  was  never  easy 
to  determine  when  he  was  in  serious  earnest 
and  when  he  was  only  "poking  fun."  This 
same  theatrical  cast  of  his  mind  led  him, 
years  ago,  to  change  his  own  name — for 
Whistler  had  no  more  right  to  assume  the 
middle  name  of  McNeill  than  the  present 
writer  would  have  to  appropriate  the  middle- 
name  of  Plantagenet  or  Hohenzollern.  He 
was  baptized  James  Abbott  Whistler.  This 
fact  concerning  his  legal  name  is  not  known 
to  many,  but  there  is  incontestable  evidence 
of  it;  and  in  his  later  years  there  was  no 
surer  way  of  infuriating  him  than  by  giving 
him  the  name  which  he  received  in  baptism. 
The  poet  Swinburne  committed  this  unpar- 
donable sin  in  the  dedication  of  one  of  -  his 
poems.  Another  of  these  inconvenient  little 
matters  about  which  Whistler  loved  to  mys- 
tify and  befog  the  public  is  the  fact  that 
he  was  born  on  the  ioth  of  July,  1834,  m 
Worthen  Streef,  Lowell,  Mass.  Such  a  stub- 
born fact  as  this,  however,  did  not  deter  him 
from  swearing,  during  the  Sir  William  Eden 
lawsuit  in  Paris,  that  he  was  born  in  Russia! 
But  in  Whistler's  case,  as  in  the  case  of  very 
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imaginative  little  children  (girls  oftener  than 
boys),  we  should  be  very  careful  of  condemn- 
ing them  for  deliberate  lying  when  they  only 
dramatize  a  series  of  imaginary  things  until 
at  last  they  come  to  believe  them. 

People  have  often  suggested  to  me  that,  in 
view  of  his  eccentricities,  Whistler  must  have 
been  a  little  wrong  in  the  head.  Not  he!  I 
have  never  known  a  man  whose  intellect  was 
clearer  or  more  alert.  His  memory  also  .was 
very  accurate — more  especially  with  regard 
to  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  his  numerous  quar- 
rels. 

Still  another  of  his  characteristics  was  his 
way  of  imparting  a  look  of  careless  precipi- 
tation to  his  later  paintings  and  prints, — the 
truth  being  that,  to  the  very  last,  he  took  in- 
finite care  with  every  detail  of  his  work,  and 
everyone  who  has  sat  to  him  for  a  portrait 
can  testify  that  the  master  almost  killed  his 
sitter  with  fatigue  by  reason  of  his  scrupu- 
lous exactions  and  repetitions.  So  long  as  he 
was  at  work  on  a  picture  he  was  intensely  in 
earnest,  and  it  was  only  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-men  that  he  assumed  the  role 
of  poser  and  performer.  He  would  very 
rarely  answer  a  letter,  but,  like  Napoleon, 
generally  assumed  that  a  letter  would  answer 
itself  through  the  subsequent  event.    One  of 
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the  last  friendly  epistles  which  I  received 
from  him  was  in  acknowledgment  of  a  cut- 
ting from  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  I 
had  sent  him  and  which  contained  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  own  marriage.  This  para- 
graph, being  printed  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
pages  of  the  newspaper,  I  utilized  the  inch  of 
blank  margin  above  by  writing  on  it  the  fol- 
lowing verse: 

One  Whistler  more,  one  Godwin  less, 

Two  Artists  wed  this  day; 
Long  may  you  each  the  other  bless, 

So  prays  your  friend  F.  K. 

But  the  inevitable  hour  was  to  come  when 
Whistler— like  some  supposedly  tamed  wild 
animal — must  suddenly  and  unprovokedly 
turn  and  bite.  In  my  case  it  happened  in  this 
wise:  Two  well-known  American  Librarians 
had  collaborated  in  preparing  a  pamphlet 
which  was  entitled  "Guide  to  the  Study  of 
James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler."  It  was 
published  by  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  at  Albany  and  bore  on  its  title- 
page  the  nances  of  the  joint  authors.  The 
sole  motive  of  both  the  compilers  and  the 
Regents  of  the  University  was  to  do  honor 
to  Whistler,  but  it  appears  that  in  the  little 
book  the  incense  burned  was  not  pungent 
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enough  to  suit  the  nostrils  of  the  illustrious 
subject.  Three  copies  of  the  pamphlet  were 
sent  to  me.  One  of  them  I  kept  and  the  re- 
maining two  I  sent  respectively  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell  and  Mr.  Ernest  Brown  in  London. 
If  I  had  had  a  fourth  I  would  have  sent  it  to 
Whistler  himself  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
have  given  him  pleasure.  Six  months  after- 
ward I  arrived  in  London  and  was  told  by 
Lady  Seymour  Haden  (Whistler's  half-sister) 
that  "her  brother  Jimmie"  had  buried  his  wife 
that  same  day.  I  had  known  and  esteemed 
the  deceased  lady,  and  so  I  at  once  wrote  to 
Whistler  telling  him  that  his  sister  had  just 
told  me  of  his  bereavement  and  assuring  him 
of  my  deep  sympathy.  My  letter  made  men- 
tion of  this  and  of  nothing  else.  Next  day 
(the  day  after  his  wife's  funeral)  I  received 
from  him  a  registered  letter,  the  envelope 
bordered  in  deepest  black  and  sealed  in  black 
wax  with  his  mystic  emblem  or  device  of  a 
sort  of  Whistlerized  butterfly.  I  had  not  ex- 
pected so  early  a  reply  to  my  letter  of  con- 
dolence, but  when  I  came  to  read  what  he 
had  written  to  me  I  certainly  stared  at  it  in 
amazement.  Here  follows  his  letter,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  in  his  published  book  there 
is  a  more  brilliant  specimen  of  characteristic 
abusive  Whistlerism  than  this: 
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St.  Jude's  Cottage, 
Heath  End,  Hampstead. 

Sir:  I  must  not  let  the  occasion  of  your 
being  in  town  pass  without  acknowledging  the 
gratuitous  zeal  with  which  you  have  done 
your  best  to  further  the  circulation  of  one 
of  the  most  curiously  malignant  inuendoes, 
in  the  way  of  scurrilous  half-assertions,  it  has 
been  my  fate  hitherto  to  meet. 

Mr.  Brown  very  properly  sent  on  to  me 
the  pamphlet  you  had  promptly  posted  to  him. 

Mr.  Pennell  also,  I  find,  you  had  carefully 
supplied  with  a  copy — and  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  with  the  untiring  energy  of  the  "busy" 
one,  you  have  smartly  placed  the  pretty  work 
in  the  hands  of  many  another  before  this. 

Personally  I  am  grateful  to  this  activity  of 
yours — for  there  is  no  obscurity  into  which 
the  journalist  will  not,  in  time,  pry  for  his 
paragraph — and,  thanks  to  your  unexampled 
perseverance,  I  have,  though  in  a  circuitous 
and  doubtless  unintended  way,  been  enabled 
now  to  deal  with  the  authorities  of  the  Amer- 
ican College,  upon  whose  shelves  is  allowed 
to  be  officially  catalogued  this  grotesque  slan- 
der of  a  distinguished  and  absent  countryman. 

Had  you  sent  to  me  direct,  and  to  me 
alone,  the  libellous  little  book,  it  would  have 
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been  my  pleasant  duty  to  have  thanked  you 
for  the  kind  courtesy — and  to  have  recog- 
nized, in  the  warning  given,  the  right  impulse 
of  an  honorable  man. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  McNeill  Whistler. 

Two  days  later  I  got  an  opening  to  return 
his  undeserved  blow;  but  all  that  followed  is 
of  small  interest  to  the  public,  who  care  very 
much  about  everything  concerning  Whistler, 
but  very  little  about  the  lesser  people  who 
sometimes  successfully  repelled  his  unjust 
attacks. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  I  received  the  letter 
just  cited,  all  my  friendly  intercourse  with 
this  extraordinary  man  came  to  an  end. 

Frederick  Keppel. 
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FELIX  BUHOT 

PAINTER-ETCHER 

FELIX  BUHOT  has  a  special  claim  to  the  honor 
rendered  to  him  at  this  time  by  the  Musee  clu 
Luxembourg  in  publicly  exhibiting  his  works.  He 
was  not  only  an  artist  of  lively  imagination  and 
consummate  knowledge,  but  also  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  generous  intellect,  who,  conscious  of 
the  instructive  mission  pertaining  to  museums, 
endeavored  to  spread  a  methodical  knowledge 
of  his  art  amongst  the  different  art-rgalleries  of 
France. 

The  campaign  which  this  unassuming  artist,  an 
enemy  to  all  clamor  and  noise,  did  not  hesitate  to 
undertake  in  the  "Journal  des  Arts,"  by  means  of 
spirited  articles  full  of  good  sense,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  foundation  of  print-rooms  in  the  vari- 
ous museums  throughout  France,  is  no  doubt  still 
remembered.  For  my  part,  I  shall  not  forget  the 
conversations  that  I  had  with  him  on  this  subject, 
so  dear  to  us  both.  In  reviving  at  the  Luxembourg 
the  projects  of  Charles  Blanc  and  of  Jeanron, 
which  had  been  set  aside  for  fifty  years  and  had 
been  realized  but  for  a  short  while  by  Villot,  I 
found  that  I  was  in  a  certain  sense  continuing  the 
propagation  of  the  work  to  which  Felix  Buhot  had 
devoted  himself  so  fervently  and  so  disinter- 
estedly. It  was  therefore  only  just  that  the  Lux- 
embourg should  no  longer  delay  in  honoring  the 
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memory  of  this  artist,  the  recollection  of  whom 
has  remained  so  delightful  and  so  melancholy  to 
those  who  knew  him,  and  whose  work  exhales  a 
penetrating  perfume  of  tenderness  as  well  as 
irony,  of  gentle  mockery  combined  with  sadness, 
and  with  a  small  trace  —  sharp  and  pungent  —  of 
reserved  strangeness  and  honest  eccentricity. 

His  personal  appearance  was  original  and  sym- 
pathetic, the  living  and  expressive  image  of  an 
ardent  and  proud  spirit,  both  expansive  and  shy, 
which  at  times  seemed  to  give  itself  entirely  and 
at  others  to  retire  within  itself.  The  truest  and 
most  delicate  portrait  of  this  somewhat  paradoxi- 
cal figure,  refined  and  nervous,  with  clear  eyes  and 
an  expression  at  the  same  time  kindly  and  some- 
what Mephistophelian,  has  been  traced  by  a  friend 
—  Monsieur  Arsene  Alexandre  —  in  language 
which  can  neither  be  transposed  nor  paraphrased. 
"He  was  charming,"  he  writes,  "both  to  look 
at  and  to  listen  to.  He  represented  all  that  is 
most  chivalrous  and  fascinating  in  the  true  French 
gentleman  when  he  is  of  pure  race,  loyal  to  his 
origin  and  to  the  virtues  of  his  forefathers.  There 
was  in  him  a  certain  sober  elegance  ;  the  easy  bear- 
ing revealing  at  once  refinement  and  an  exquisite 
culture.  A  certain  proud  reserve  gave  tone  and 
value  to  the  tenderness  which  only  sought  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  and  overflow,  and  an  extreme 
vivacity  alternated  with  a  dreamy  melancholy. 

1 '  Study  his  face  and  his  demeanor ;  they  are  in 
no  way  like  those  of  other  men.  The  external 
form  is  frail  and  slim,  with  supple  movements  of 
unaffected  distinction.  The  eyes  are  dark  and 
brilliant,  but  their  vivacity  is  tempered  by  an  inex- 
pressible tenderness;  the  white  beard  contrasts 
with  the  features,  which  are  young,  the  black 
mustache  with  the  white  beard,  the  slightly  satiri- 
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cal  look  with  an  expression  of  gentleness;  the 
impetuous  desire  to  give  himself  wholly  combines 
With  the  invincible  instinct  of  remaining  on  his 
guard.'7 

The  life  of  Buhot  has  been  related  many  times. 
He  was  born  in  1847  at  Valognes,  a  small  town  in 
Normandy,  in  the  peninsula  of  La  Manche,  and  he 
Often  delighted  to  trace  with  pen  or  pencil,  or -With 
his  etching-point,  the  melancholy  features  of  this 
"dead  town,"  a  town  which  had  remained  tradi- 
tionally religious,  which,  as  he  writes,  is — in  the 
times  in  which  we  live  — a  feature  of  aristocracy. 
Early  left  an  orphan,  he  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
college  of  his  native  town.  He  passed  the  exam- 
inations for  the  baccalaureate  before  the  fac- 
ulty of  Caen  in  1865,  and  came  to  Paris  toward 
the  end  of  the  same  year.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
his  youth  he  appeared  to  be  equally  attracted  to- 
ward two  different  vocations  — the  career  of  an 
artist  or  of  a  professor.  For  a  time  the  latter 
seemed  to  outweigh  the  former,  and  he  studied  for 
the  degree  of  licentiate  es  letires,  but  speedily  per- 
ceiving his  mistake,  he  turned  resolutely  toward 
the  other  career.  He  entered  his  name  to  follow 
the  course  of  lectures  at  a  small  school  of  art  in 
the  Rue  de  PEcole  de  Medecine ;  and,  so  that  I 
can  recall  once  more,  with  all  the  respect  that  is 
due  to  it,  the  name  of  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  that 
professor  who  was  described  by  Burty  as  "the 
most  intelligent  and  most  persecuted  professor  of 
our  day,"  I  will  mention  that  Buhot  was  one  of 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  this  admirable  master,  whose  disciples 
can  still  be  recognized  as  amongst  the  best  men 
of  our  schools.  These  disciples  of  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
baudran were  known  by  their  similar  character- 
istics of  independence  and  strong  intellectual  dis- 
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cipline.  We  shall  see  that  this- teaching  of  the 
master' s  bore  fruit. 

After  that  period  Felix  Buhot  passed  through 
the  studio  of  Pils  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
then  through  that  of  Jules  Noel,  the  marine  painter. 
Meanwhile,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  modest 
wants,  he  sought  some  employment,  and  obtained 
the  position  of  secretary  to  General  Meslin,  the 
parliamentary  deputy  of  his  district. 

His  leisure  time  was  spent  in  frequenting  with 
intense  interest  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  He 
was  just  beginning  to  publish  his  first  lithographs 
when  the  terrible  events  of  1870  broke  out.  Like 
many  of  his  associates,  he  did  not  wait  for  the 
despairing  call  of  his  wounded  country,  which  so 
urgently  claimed  all  the  valor  and  energy  of  her 
sons.  When  the  first  disasters  came  he  volunta- 
rily enlisted,  and  was  enrolled  in  a  regiment  of 
the  Loire,  in  the  army  of  General  Chanzy,  sharing 
itshardships  and  its  heroic  struggles,  and  in  it  he 
won  the  double  stripes  of  a  sergeant-major. 
..:  Peace  —  if  one  may  so  call  the  sad  and  painful 
end  of  the  war — -gave  him  back  to  his  previous 
occupations.  For  some  time  he  lingered  about 
the  coast  of  his  Norman  peninsula,  as  if  to  recover 
calmness  of  spirit  after  all  the  dark  days ;  but 
soon  he  again  turned  toward  Paris,  and  reentered 
the  university  as  assistant  master  at  the  College 
Rollin.  .  To  his  other  duties  he  added  that  of  di- 
recting a  course  of  drawing,  and,  as  one  may  well 
imagine,  like  his  former  fellow-students  of  the 
school  of  Leeoq  de  Boisbaudran,  such  as  Legros 
or  Cazin,  Buhot  did  not  forget  the  inestimable 
teaching  of  his  former  master,  and  after  his  own 
manner  he  practised  teaching  his  pupils  to  draw 
from  memory.  This  heresy  so  disquieted  the 
dispensers  of  orthodox  official  teaching  that  Buhot 
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was  forced  to  quit  the  university,  and  from  that 
time  he  sought  his  living  by  means  of  his  art  only. 
Henceforth  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  "between 
Paris  —  that  Paris  which  he  so  well  understood,  but 
which  toward  the  end  of  his  life  his  sore  heart 
began  to  detest  and  to  imagine  that  he  had  never 
loved  — and  London, — London,  for  which  he 
always  retained  a  great  affection,  and  which  in- 
spired his  masterpieces,  — and  also  sometimes 
between  his  beloved  little  old  town  of  Valognes 
and  his  villa  l'Abri  at  Dinard.  He  died  in  Paris 
in  1898. 

All  his  work  is  a  faithful  mirror  of  his  exterior 
and  his  interior  life,  like  a  sensitive  plant  vividly 
reproducing  his  changing  visions  and  reveries,  his 
preferences,  his  caprices,  his  dreams,  as  well  as  his 
nightmares  and.  his  preoccupations  in  the  tech- 
nic of  etching — which  sometimes  occasioned 
him  much  vexation. 

The  etched  work  of  Buhot  is  far  from  being  ex- 
tensive. Monsieur  Grustave  Bourcard  in  his  excel- 
lent catalogue  fixes  the  number  of  his  plates  at 
186  —  in  which  are  comprised  the  small  pieces  such 
as  book-illustrations  and  vignettes  ;  but  from  this 
number  must  be  deducted  the  repetitions  of  com- 
positions which  he  had  already  etched,  and  also  the 
plates  that  had  several  subjects  etched  on  each  cop- 
per and  had  proofs  taken  of  them  in  that  early 
state,  but  which  he  afterward  divided  into  sev- 
eral separate  smaller  plates ;  for  a  portion  of  his 
life  was  exhausted '  either  in  earnest  researches 
into  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art,  or  in  the  print- 
ing of  his  proofs,  or  else  time  was  spent  in  deep 
discouragement,  which  sometimes  rendered  him 
incapable  of  working  at  all. 

If  art  has  its  high  priests,  it  has  equally  its 
martyrs,  and,  as  his  brother  artist  and  friend 
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Philip  Zilcken  has  said,  Buhot  was  truly  a  mar- 
tyr to  etching. 

Those  who  since  his  death  have  not  turned  over 
the  contents  of  his  portfolios,  in  which  are  accumu- 
lated the  essays,  the  gropings,  the  hesitations  of 
all  kinds,  of  an  artist  truly  devoted  to  his  art,  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  martyrdom  that  an  artist's  life 
may  become.  One  has  only  to  remember  what  a 
tortured  existence  was  that  of  that  great  genius 
and  ascetic,  the  engraver  Gaillard.  Buhot,  who 
describes  himself  as  "  a  morose,  ascetic  monk/'  him- 
self tells  us,  in  certain  of  his  writings,  of  some  of 
those  artistic  torments,  and  there  are  letters  to 
friends  which  are  as  affecting  to  read  as  a  confes- 
sion in  extremis.  ..'"Proofs,"  he  writes,  "have  de- 
voured me  entirely,  time  and  brain.'7  But  the 
most  instructive  of  all  is  to  go  through  his  work, 
and  to  learn  from  it  all  that  is  hidden  therein  of 
unending  care  and  anxiety. 

■  For  the  painter  may  suffer  all  the  pangs  of  con- 
ception and  creation,  but  his  work,  once  terminated, 
possesses  at  least  its  own  proper  life ;  but  an 
etcher  not  only  works  in  the  dark  with  his  design 
reversed,  and  without  being  able  to  realize  exactly 
the  depth  of  his  strokes  or  of  the  relative  value  of 
the  lights  and  shades  of  his  plate,  except  by  grop- 
ing his  wa}rwith  the  help  of  trial-proofs  of  succes- 
sive states ;  not  only  is  he  liable  to  the  risks  and 
dangers  of  mordant  acids,  but,  like  a  musician,  he 
also  has  need  of  his  orchestra  and  of  the  coadju- 
torship  of  outside  elements  and  persons.  The 
etcher  will  have  to  endure  the  printer  and  his 
presses  and  his  inks  and  his  papers  and,  worse  than 
all,  the  printer's  mechanical  routine  ways —which 
are  not  the  artist's  ways. 

It  is  nothing  to  produce  a  plate;  but  at  what 
point  must  one  stop  ?  Which  is  to  be  the  definitive 
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state?  Will  there  ever  be  a  definitive  one?  Accord- 
ing to  the  way  in  which  you  treat  yonr  light  and 
shade,  heighten  or  lower  your  tone,  each  proof 
may  form  a  different  picture.  You  may  with  the 
same  image  modify  indefinitely  the  hour,  the  im- 
pression, the  sentiment,  and  create  as  many  dis- 
tinct pictures,  which  will  each  one  charm  us  by 
some  particular  quality. 

See  what  effect  all  this  may  produce  on  a  rest- 
less and  excitable  imagination  of  which  it  can  only 
augment  the  torments.  Gaillard  altered  his  back- 
grounds, subdued  or  retouched  his  modeling, 
and  sometimes  wore  out  his  plates  by  numerous 
preliminary  essays.  Legros,  so  determined  and  so 
calm,  never  would  keep  faithful  to  his  original 
composition,  and  constantly  modified  it  at  each 
successive  state.  Buhot,  as  soon  as  he  had  found 
his  subject  and  put  it  on  the  copper,  lived  in  a 
constant  state  of  anxiety,  in  the  midst  of  the  differ- 
ent aspects  of  his  plate.  He  would  turn  his  subject 
first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left ;  he  would  print  a 
proof,  then  a  counter-proof ;  he  modified  his  fore- 
ground, altered  his  sky,  upset  all  his  lights  and 
shadows,  placed  his  effect  in  the  background,  or 
else,  on  the  contrary,  quite  in  the  foreground.  As 
a  consequence  of  all  this,  each  proof  that  the  artist 
considered  to  be  worth  keeping  possessed  a  dis- 
tinct individuality  of  its  own. 

Nevertheless,  with  this  artist,  so  sensitive,  so 
delicate,  and  so  susceptible,  the  particular  "  state  " 
only  takes  a  very 'secondary  place.  Celebrated 
etchers  are  cited  the  early  states  of  whose  plates 
have  such  an  accent  of  power  and  mastery  that  ama- 
teurs prefer  this  preparatory  work  to  the  finished 
proof.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Buhot.  Certainly 
numbers  of  his  states  are  admirable  in  their  bril- 
liancy and  method ;  still  in  his  case  you  must  see 
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the  finished  plate — vthe  last  state.  The  definitive 
taste  is  nearly  always  the  finest ;  it  shows  all  those 
refinements,  all  those  shades,  all  those  transpar- 
encies and  depths,  all  that  brilliancy  and  softness, 
in  fact  all  that  character  of  animation,  living, 
brilliant,  and  yet  veiled,  which  is  the  very  soul 
itself  of  Buhot. 

But  that  decisive  proof,  what  care  it  demands  ! 
What  study,  what  patient  thought,  what  labor, 
what  sacrifices,  and  what  impatient  indignation ! 

Burty,  whose  clear-sighted  intelligence  had 
divined  Buhot  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  Col- 
lege Rollin,  writes  that  already  that  fantastic 
"Tohub"  (for  that  is  how  he  signed  his  early 
work)  who  scribbled  little  sketches  for  a  "  Paris  a 
l'Eau-forte"  was  from  the  very  beginning  in  pos- 
session of  all  his  powers.  "  He  already  even  then," 
he  adds,  "possessed  the  instinct  of  research  for 
old  and  rare  printing-papers  which  give  such  a 
charm  to  proofs  by  the  quality  of  their  texture  and 
the  variety  of  their  tones. " 

This  question  of  paper  haunts  Buhot's  whole  life, 
and  he  himself  speaks  of  having,  as  early  as  1870, 
an  album  of  twelve  unpublished  plates,  each 
printed  on  a  different  kind  of  paper,  which  produce 
a  little  symphony  of  their  own  with  their  salient 
lines,  their  delicate  texture,  and  the  soft  variety  of 
their  tones,  to  say  nothing  of  those  papers  soaked 
in  essence  of  turpentine,  which  gave  the  proofs 
such  a  fine  ;  color  and  insured  the  durability  of 
the  paper,,  but  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  renounce 
the  use  on  account  of  their  brittleness. 

And  the  printing-inks  !  Read  the  letter  to  Zilc- 
ken  on  the  "  ideal  ink" — "that  beautiful  bistre, 
liquid,  transparent,  and  bronze-tinted,  which  can 
be  found  only  in  England."  And  he  hurls  impreca- 
tions against  the  printers,  those  "blind  wretches" 
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who  "  massacred "  his  plates  so  that  he  despairs  of 
etching  and  endeavors  to  become  a  lithographer ! 
And.  yet  he  himself  aided  in  the  printing  of  His 
etchings,  with  a  coadjutor  of  rare  cleverness,  the 
printer  Ardail.  At  least  when  he  etched  the  work 
was  all  his  own,  but  even  there  the  keen  desire  for 
some  definite  ideal  result  pursued  him,  and  the 
demon  of  experimenting  and  investigation,  fatal 
to  his  productive  activity,  tempted  him  and  tied 
him  down  to  work  that  was  often  thankless  and 
profitless. 

-  The  technic  of  Buhot  is  assuredly  far  from  being 
simple.  But  he  is  free.  He  is  not  the  slave  of  rules 
and  formulas ;  he  has  not  the  least  respect  for  arbi- 
trary laws ;  he  blends  and  mixes  all  the  different 
means  used  for  obtaining  effects  in  black  and 
white  —  whether  by  cutting  into  or  corroding  the 
plate.  He  is  not  the  slave  of  any  one  implement. 
For  Buhot  would  not  understand  the  traditional 
distinction  made  between  a  line-engraver,  an 
etcher,  or  a  worker  in  dry-point,  nor  of  all  those 
good  people  who  separate  and  group  themselves 
according  to  the  end  at  which  they  break  the  egg 
they  are  going  to  eat !  He  used  to  say  to  himself 
that  painters  are  not  classed  according  to  whether 
they  employ  a  round  brush  or  a  flat  brush  or  pal- 
ette-knives to  work  with,  and  without  the  least 
scruple  he  made  use  of  all  the  different  tools  of  an 
engraver — etching-point  and  burin,  roulette,  bur- 
nishing-tool,  and  scraper,  and  of  all  the  different 
processes,  etching,  soft  ground,  dry-point,  and 
aquatint,  and  particularly  the  infinitely  delicate 
wash  or  tone,  which  he  obtained  by  means  of 
flowers  of  sulphur;  and  he  takes  advantage  of  the 
least  u accident'7  on  the  plate,  such  as  the  bur  left 
by  the  point  or  the  roughness  produced  by  cracks 
in  the  varnish.  He  puts  in  lights  with  the  scraper, 
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the  brush,  or  the  stump,  and  he  touches  up  the 
plate  with  the  thumb  or  the  rag,  and  makes  use  of 
rebiting  with  such  consummate,  not  to  say  para- 
doxical, ability  that,  as  M.  Bourcard  tells  us,  certain 
plates  begun  as  dry-points,  then  carried  forward 
with  the  roulette,  are  finally  rejuvenated  by  being 
plunged  into  an  acid  bath  which  converts  them 
into  etchings. 

All  this  may  read  like  the  doings  of  a  necroman- 
cer or  a  monomaniac.  But  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  All  this  exaggerated  care  for  the  metier,  or 
handicraft,  does  not,  in  Buhot' s  case,  arise  from  any 
special  taste  for  virtuosity  or  dilettantism  or  jug- 
glery, but  simply  from  the  perpetual  anxiety  of  an 
unquiet  spirit,  nervous  in  the  highest  degree,  sen- 
sitive, gifted  with  a  very  sure  judgment  which  is 
seeking  a  medium  of  expression  sufficiently  perfect, 
sufficiently  delicate  and  refined,  to  be  capable  of 
fixing  in  their  precision  as  well  as  in  their  vague- 
ness all  those  immaterial  fancies,  all  those  subtle 
observations,  as  well  as  those  minute  and  vigorous 
impressions  of  life  and  nature,  which,  with  him, 
always  complicate  and  color  themselves  with  all 
toe  graceful  sentimentality  of  his  exquisite  and 
rare  spirit. 

For,  though  Buhot  may  be  an  incomparable 
etcher,  he  is  above  all  a  painter,  and  in  this  sense 
he  does  not  seek  to  transpose,  but  only  to  express 
straightforwardly  his  visions  and  his  dreams. 

Of  painting,  properly  so  called,  Buhot  produced 
studies  in  oil  or  gouache,  very  fresh,  very  spirited, 
of  a  tempered  originality,  and  also  very  fine  draw- 
ings, solidly  expressed  and  sometimes  enhanced 
with  water-colors.  But  he  is  above  all  a  painter 
in  black  and  white,  and  if  he  preferred  the  etching 
medium  for  expressing  himself,  it  was  no  doubt 
because  it  is  more  modest,  more  restrained,  less 
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cumbersome,  and  less  accessible  to  vulgar  admira- 
tion, and  because  it  appeals  in  some  sort  to  a 
limited  though  fastidious  public;  because  it  is  a 
more  refined  form  of  art,  offering,  like  the  medal- 
lion, that  perfect  and  definite  result  which  in  either 
of  these  forms  of  art  can  alone  be  had  respectively 
in  the  proof  fleur  de  coin  and  the  belle  epreuve; 
perhaps  also  because  it  allows  more  of  fancy  and 
caprice  and  a  more  intimate  union  between  the 
dream  and  the  reality,  and  because  it  accepts  more 
easily  the  intrusion  of  chimeras  and  fiction  as  well 
as  the  literary  and  sentimental  element. 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  Buhot — painter  and 
etcher  —  is  above  all  a  poet.  The  world  at  large 
cannot  fail  to  admire  the  form  of  his  message,  his 
vocabulary  and  syntax — that  is  to  say,  the 
means  by  which  he  expresses  himself.  But  setting 
all  this  aside,  it  rests  for  us  more  specially  to  con- 
sider these  visions  of  his,  dreams  and  things  mi- 
nutely observed,  into  which  he  threw  all  the  force 
of  his  passionate,  brilliant,  and  tender  soul;  a  soul 
which  was  essentially  subjective,  which  had  a 
sympathetic  feeling  with  all  that  it  saw,  and  which 
seemed  to  invite  confidences  from  both  men  and 
things.  That  sympathetic  soul  interested  itself 
even  in  the  patient  little  donkeys,  in  the  noisy 
geese,  in  poor  lean  broken-down  horses,  in  ancient 
houses  and  old  boats,  and  descends  down  even  to 
forlorn  umbrellas  split  and  deformed.  He  inter- 
ested himself  in  benumbed  and  depressed  human 
beings  with  bent  backs,  hurrying  along,  tossed 
about  by  the  winds  and  overcome  by  storms  — 
miserable  playthings  of  the  elements  and  of  life 
itself. 

His  " little  town"  of  Valognes  and  his  beloved 
Normandy  inspired  him  with  touching  subjects, 
some  of  which  are  veritable  treasures  for  a  eollec- 
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tion,  as,  for  example,  the  "Grandes"  and  the 
"Petites  Chaumieres,"  "Les  Oies,"and,  above  all, 
the  "Voisins  de  Campagne." 

Paris  awakens  all  his  sense  of  the  picturesque, 
all  his  clear  insight,  all  his  pity  and  acute  observa- 
tion :  but  he  always  saw  these  things  with  a  cer- 
tain high-bred  reserve.  This  is  felt  in  his  studies, 
naturalistic,  pitilessly  frank,  biting  and  exasper- 
ated, of  the  wretched  creatures  one  sees  in  the 
Mont  mar  tre  quarter. 

He  had  a  quite  romantic  liking  for  ancient  build- 
ings and  old  architectural  details,  and  if  in  his 
landscapes — more  particularly  the  earlier  ones — 
he  seems  sometimes  to  have  Corot  in  mind,  some- 
times Constable  or  Millet,  and  on  occasion  Rem- 
brandt, if  he  studies  the  Japanese  artists,  or  now 
and  then  accepts,  perhaps  without  realizing  it, 
certain  ideas  of  the  impressionists,  yet  in  truth  — 
as  M.  Roger  Marx  observes— he  for  the  most  part 
belongs  to  the  Romantic  school  and  its  deriva- 
tives, the  school  of  Isabey  and  Hervier.  In  his 
wanderings  about  Paris  he  differs  from  August e 
Lepere.  Buhot  is  inquisitive,  ardent,  virile,  open 
to  everything  in  the  present  as  well  as  the  past ; 
but  still,  melancholy  dreamer  that  he  is,  he  turns 
by  preference  toward  the  things  of  the  past.  But 
of  his  Paris  of  to-day  his  "Place  Pigalle,"  span- 
gled with  the  gay  Parisian  sunshine,  his  "Place 
Breda,"  with  its  curious  effect  of  a  snowy  day,  his 
"Taverne  du  Bagne,"  swarming  with  noisy  life, 
his  "  Quays  in  Winter,"  shivering  in  a  cold,  pene- 
trating rain,  his  "Retour  des  Champs  Elysees"  in 
an  evening  shower,  and  his  inevitable  Funeral 
Processions — what  pictures  can  be  .more  pictur- 
esque, more  living,  more  spontaneous? 

His  impressions  of  the  sea  have  more  grandeur 
and  more  sedateness  in  them.    The  "Baie  de  St. 
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Malo,"  the  "  Lever  du  Lune  a  Dinard,"  both 
almost  entirely  executed  in  aquatint,  possess 
the  transparent  beauty  and  color  of  a  true  picture 
and  all  the  charm  of  a  vision  preserved  intact  by 
the  memory.  Some  of  his  sea  pieces  attain  a  fan- 
tastic grandeur,  such  as  the  tall  sailing-vessel  that 
under  a  heavy  and  smoky  sky  is  being  towed 
by  a  steam-tug  on  the  vast  tawny  waters  of  the 
Thames  near  Gravesend,  and  then  his  "  Debarque- 
ment  en  Angleterre,"  showing  the  thick  night, 
the  rushing  waves,  and  the  squalls  that  sweep  the 
pier ;  this  picture  leads  us  on  to  his  two  classic 
masterpieces — "  Westminster  Palace  "  and  "West- 
minster Bridge." 

Here  Buhot  surpasses  the  mere  picturesque  and 
attains  to  grandeur  of  style.  In  the  former,  under 
the  hazy  light  of  an  opaque  and  heavy  sky,  near 
the  bank  of  the  dappled  waters  of  the  broad  and 
troubled  stream,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  stretch 
their  long,  heavy  mass  of  stately  blackened  build- 
ings, bristling  with  a  multitude  of  turrets,  steeples, 
and  watch-towers,  the  whole  proudly  dominated 
by  the  Victoria  Tower  and  the  Clock  Tower.  It  is 
one  of  the  surest  in  execution  and  completest  of 
his  works.  It  makes  one  think  of  Meryon ;  it  is 
executed  with  the  firmness  of  etching  of  an  Israel 
Sylvestre  who  might  have  known  Whistler  or  Sey- 
mour Haden.  In  the ' '  Clock  Tower,  Westminster/' 
we  see  the  foggy  sky,  smoky  and  sooty,  in  that 
strange  London  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  en- 
chantment. Between  the  sombre  buildings  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  on  the  one  side  and  some  scaf- 
folding on  the  other  we  see  the  distant  Clock 
Tower,  and,  leading  to  it,  the  crowded  roadway, 
full  of  coaches  and  cabs,  busy  pedestrians,  and 
elegant  ladies,  all  jumbled  and  crowded  on  the 
greasy  pavement. 
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Pure  fancy  dominated  Buhot  in  a  great  number 
of  illustrations  for  the  books  of  Barbey  d'Aure- 
villy,  Daudet,  and  Victor  Hugo.  He  has  mani- 
fested a  penetrating  comprehension  of  these  great 
authors.  His  finest  plate  in  this  order  of  ideas 
appears  to  be  the  "  Esprits  des  Villes  Mortes," 
those  decayed  old  towns  of  which  he  has  so  well 
understood  the  poetry,  exhumed  from  the  still 
warm  ashes  of  the  past ;  herein  his  fancy  has  been 
able  to  give  itself  free  course. 

A  well-known  specialty  of  Buhot  is  his  sym- 
phonic margins;  an  outgrowth  of  the  remarcpw, 
which  is  only  a  simple  note  of  some  sort,  an  insig- 
nificant little  sketch  which  the  etcher  scribbles  in 
the  margin  of  his  work,  whether  almost  in  volun- 
tarily to  try  his  etching-needle,  or  else  on  purpose 
to  distinguish  the  various  states  from  each  other. 
Buhot  has  made  a  veritable  frame  for  his  princi- 
pal subject  j  for  him  it  was  a  way  of  escaping  from 
his  main  subject  thus  to  make  notes  in  passing  — 
light  sketches  like  a  dream,  ail  the  reveries,  all  the 
fancies,  all  the  recollections  which  cropped  up  in 
his  mind  in  the  course  of  his  quiet  meditations 
during  the  long  hours  of  work.  Sometimes  these 
marginal  sketches  become  small  pictures,  comical 
or  doleful,  which-  add  a  personal  interest  to  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  main  etching :  sea-gulls 
which  pass  across  the  sea,  fallen  cabs,  feet  strug- 
gling in  the  mud.  Here,  on  the  edge  of  his  "  West- 
minster Bridge,"  a  distant  and  striking  view  of 
St,  Paul's  in  the  fog,  also  steamers,  lighters,  tun- 
nels, trains  dashing  through  the  night,  and  a  whole 
crowd  that  overflows  the  margins  of  the  picture ; 
there  around  the  "  Westminster  Palace"  escutch- 
eons, maces  and  mace-bearers,  magistrates7 
wigs,  courtiers  leading  grand  ladies,  followed  by  a 
page,  in  the  midst  of  Tritons  and  Naiads  of  the 
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stream,  distant  castles,  carriages  out  of  fairy 
stories,  and  up  at  the  top  in  the  obscurity  a  queen 
in  mourning  kneeling  under  the  sinister  eyes  of  an 
owl. 

These  airy  sketches  lightly  scratched  on  the 
copper  are  not  merely,  as  I  have  already  written, 
the  product  of  the  caprice  of  an  inventive  designer, 
but  are  like  an  emanation  of  the  souls  of  those 
melancholy  pictures,  and  of  that  noble  architec- 
ture, solemn  and  grave. 

The  work  of  this  self-absorbed  and  modest 
artist  is  now  to  be  brought  out  into  the  light  of 
day  for  the  great  public  of  a  great  museum  (the 
Luxembourg,  Paris),  although  it  might  have  gained 
by  being  examined  silently,  without  disturbing 
witnesses,  as  in  a  tete-d-tete  with  the  artist  himself. 

Nevertheless  it  would  seem  as  if  this  publicity 
cannot  be  harmful  to  the  renown  of  Felix  Buhot,^ 
as  most  certainly  it  will  not  be  without  advantage 
to  those  visitors  to  the  museum  who  appreciate 
real  works  of  art  and  who  will  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  to  know  the  depth  of  soul  of  an 
artist  so  tender,  so  scrupulous,  so  candid  and 
refined.  It  will  not  be  without  interest  likewise 
for  artists  properly  so  called,  who  will  know  how 
to  gather  from  it  all  the  poetry  that  this  delicate 
*work  exhales,  as  well  as  the  lessons  that  it  teaches 
of  honesty,  conscientiousness,  and  fidelity. 
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Portrait  of  Charles  Meryon. 

From  the  etching  by  Felix  Bracquemond. 
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ALTHOUGH  Charles  Meryon  would  not 
JTIl  be  a  very  old  man  were  he  living  to-day, 
yet  the  difficulty  of  procuring  his  etchings  is 
almost  as  great  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of 
Rembrandt,  Van  Dyck  or  Claude.  Few  were 
printed,  because  few  were  wanted,  and  to-day 
these  few  are  eagerly  sought  for,  or  jealously 
hoarded  by  those  who  possess  them. 

Forty  years  ago  Meryon  would  gladly  have 
sold  one  of  his  finest  prints  for  the  price  of  his 
breakfast.  The  value  to-day  of  that  same 
etching  would  have  sufficed  to  maintain  him  in 
comfort  for  a  year, — but  neglect,  disappoint- 
ment and  want  drove  him  insane,  and  he  died 
miserably  in  the  madhouse  of  Paris  in  1868. 

"  The  case  of  Charles  Meryon  is  one  of 
those  painful  ones  which  recur  in  every  genera- 
tion, to  prove  the  fallibility  of  the  popular  judg- 
ment.    Meryon  was  one  of  the  greatest  and 
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most  original  artists  who  have  appeared  in  Eu- 
rope ;  he  is  one  of  the  immortals  ;  his  name 
will  be  inscribed  on  the  noble  roll  where  Diirer 
and  Rembrandt  live  forever.  .  .  .  Meryon 
was  sorely  tried  by  public  and  national  indiffer- 
ence, and  in  a  moment  of  bitter  discouragement 
he  destroyed  the  most  magnificent  series  of  his 
plates.  When  we  think  of  the  scores  of  medio- 
cre engravers  of  all  kinds,  who,  without  one 
ray  of  imagination,  live  decently  and  content- 
edly by  their  trade,  and  then  of  this  rare  and 
sublime  genius  actually  ploughing  deep  burin 
lines  across  his  inspired  work,  because  no  man 
regarded  it ;  and  when  we  remember  that  this 
took  place  in  Paris,  in  our  own  enlightened 
nineteenth  century,  it  makes  us  doubt  whether, 
after  all,  we  are  much  better  than  savages  or 
barbarians." 

Since  Mr.  Hamerton  wrote  the  eloquent 
paragraph  just  quoted,  we  have  had  formal 
biographies  of  Meryon  and  learned  and  critical 
commentaries  on  his  etchings,  while  public 
museums  vie  with  wealthy  amateurs  for  their 
possession  ;  but  all  too  late  for  poor  Meryon  ! 
His  brother  etcher,  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  who 
was  his  senior,  is  alive  to-day  and  enjoying  the 
renown  that  his  works  have  brought  him  — 
while  for  thirty-seven  years,  Meryon  "  sleeps 
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well,"  after  what  surely  was  to  him  (i life's 
fitful  fever,"  and  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  asylum  at  Charenton. 

Charles  Meryon  was  born  in  Paris  on  the 
23d  of  November,  1821.  He  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Lewys  Meryon,  an  English  physician. 
His  mother  was  Pierre  Narcisse  Chaspoux,  a 
French  ballet  dancer.  The  father  seems  to 
have  neglected  him  utterly  ;  while  his  mother 
did  all  that  she  could  for  her  son — watching 
over  his  education  with  tender  care,  and  at  her 
death  leaving  him  20,000  francs. 

In  his  seventeenth  year  Meryon  entered  the 
Naval  School  at  Brest,  and  after  two  years  of 
study  went  to  sea  as  a  cadet,  and  in  due  time 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  During  the 
seven  years  spent  in  the  Navy  he  visited  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  New  Caledonia,  as  well 
as  the,  seaports  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  it 
was  in  1846  that,  owing  to  the  feebleness  of 
his  constitution,  he  resigned  his  commission, 
and,  taking  a  studio  in  the  old  Latin  quarter  of 
Paris,  resolved  to  study  painting.  He  soon 
found  this  career  closed  against  him  by  reason 
of  his  color-blindness,  and  he  did  not  discover 
his  true  vocation  until  his  attention  was  directed 
to  etching  by  Eugene  Blery,  whose  pupil  he 
became  for  six  months.     Blery  worked  some- 


what  in  the  conventional  style  ot  De  Boissieu, 
and  he  evidently  taught  his  pupil  nothing  except 
the  mere  technique  of  the  process.  Meryon's 
real  master  in  art  was  Reinier  Zeeman,  a  Dutch 
etcher  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  views 
of  the  Paris  of  his  day  inspired  our  artist  to 
undertake  the  great  work  of  his  life — his  t(  Eaux 
fortes  sur  Paris," 

At  this  time  Baron  Haussmann,  under  the 
commands  of  Louis  Napoleon,  was  constructing 
his  monotonously  handsome  modern  streets  and 
boulevards  out  of  the  picturesque  labyrinth  of 
old  Paris ;  not  reverently  restoring  and  preserv- 
ing, but  ruthlessly  demolishing  and  obliterating  ; 
and  Meryon's  passionate  artist-soul  was  grieved 
at  a  destruction  which  he  was  powerless  to 
prevent.  Had  those  men  but  known  what  a 
rare  genius  was  among  them,  and  had  they  then 
commissioned  him  to  do  adequately  and  with 
authority  what  he  did  furtively  and  incom- 
pletely, the  world  would  have  been  the  richer 
by  a  completed  masterpiece,  and  the  precious 
life  of  Meryon  might  have  been  preserved. 
But  the  great  opportunity  was  lost,  and  it  was 
amid  discouragement,  sickness,  and  poverty  that 
Meryon  etched  "  the  most  magnificent  series 
of  his  plates."  The  enlightened  committee  of 
the  Salon  refused  admission  to  these  superb 
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works  ;  the  wealthy  publishers  would  not  touch 
them,  and  the  artist  was  fain  to  leave  a  few 
here  and  there  "  on  sale  "  among  the  i(  petits 
marchands  "  of  the  Latin  quarter. 

A  pathetic  story  of  this  period,  never  before 
published,  was  related  to  the  writer  by  Monsieur 
Beillet,  a  patriarchal  old  man,  who,  after  having 
worked  at  the  same  printing-press  for  forty- 
eight  years,  has  recently  retired  on  a  compe- 
tency of  six  francs  a  day  :  "  Meryon  came 
stealing  into  my  atelier,  looking  even  more 
nervous  and  wild  than  usual,  and  bringing  with 
him  two  sheets  of  paper  and  the  plate  of  his 
Abside  de  Notre  Dame.  '  Monsieur  Beillet,' 
said  he,  <  I  want  you  to  print  me  two  proofs  of 
this  plate,'  and  added,  timidly,  '  I  cannot  pay 
you  till  I  sell  them  —  don't  refuse  me  ! '  "  "  How 
much  did  you  charge  him  for  the  printing  ?" 
"  Oh,  dix  sous  les  deux."  (Ten  cents,  that 
Meryon  could  not  .pay  for  two  proofs  of  his 
loveliest  plate  !)  An  exclamation  of  pity  on  his 
hearer's  part  was  mistakenly  appropriated  by 
the  practical  old  printer,  for  he  added  :  "  Mais 
oui,  Monsieur, — I  never  got  my  money." 

Such  an  accumulation  of  troubles  might  well 
have  broken  down  a  healthier  mind.  In  a  fit 
of  frenzy  he  destroyed  his  finest  plates,  and 
peace  only  came  to  him'  when  they  laid  him  in 
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a  lunatic's  grave.  He  died  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1868. 

Our  first  impulse  is  to  be  angry  with  those 
who,  knowing  him  to  be  a  great  artist,  yet 
allowed  him  to  perish  ;  but  Meryon  was  a  man 
whom  it  was  not  easy  to  befriend  ;  he  was 
morbidly  suspicious  and  irritable,  and  would 
accept  nothing  that  looked  like  a  charity. 

Seymour  Haden,  Philip  Burty,  and  Monsieur 
Niel,  all  tried  to  aid  him,  but  were  repulsed  in 
a  manner  that  would  have  been  inexcusable  in 
a  sane  man.  Sir  Seymour  Haden  writes:  "  One 
day,  though  I  knew  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
him,  I  went  to  see  Meryon.  I  found  him  in  a 
little  room,  high  up  on  Montmartre,  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  orderly;  a  bed  in  one  corner, 
a  printing-press  in  another,  a  single  chair  and  a 
small  table  in  another,  and  in  the  fourth  an 
easel  with  a  plate  pinned  against  it,  at  which  he 
was  standing  at  work.  He  did  not  resent  my 
visit,  but,  with  a  courtesy  quite  natural,  offered 
me,  and  apologized  for,  the  single  chair,  and 
at  once  began  to  discuss  the  resources  and  charms 
of  Etching.  He  was  also  good  enough  to  allow 
me  to  take  away  with  me  a  few  impressions  of 
his  work,  for  which,  while  his  back  was  turned, 
I  was  no  less  scrupulous  to  leave  upon  the  table, 
what  I  was  sure  was  more  than  the  dealers 
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would  then  give  him  for  them  ;  and  so  we 
parted,  the  best  of  friends.  But  what  followed 
shows  how,  even  then,  his  mind  was  unhinged. 
I  had  walked  fully  two  miles  in  the  direction  of 
Paris,  and  was  entering  a  shop  in  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu,  ,when  I  became  aware  that  Meryon, 
much  agitated,  was  following  me.  He  said  he 
must  have  back  the  proofs  I  had  bought  of  him  ; 
that  they  were  of  a  nature  to  compromise  him, 
and  that  from  what  he  knew  of  '  the  Etched 
Work  which  I  called  my  own,'  he  was  deter- 
mined I  should  not  take  them  to  England  with 
me  !  I,  of  course,  gave  them  to  him,  and  he 
went  his  way." 

The  same  eminent  authority  says  :  "  The  art 
ot  Meryon  stands  alone.  Like  the  work  of 
every  true  genius,  it  resembles  in  no  one  feature 
the  work  of  any  one  else.  His  method  was 
this — First,  he  made  not  a  sketch  but  a  number 
of  sketches,  two  or  three  inches  square,  of  parts 
of  his  picture,  which  he  put  together  and  ar- 
ranged into  a  harmonious  whole.  What  is 
singular,  and  a  proof  of  his  concentrativehess,  is 
that  the  result  has  none  of  the  artificial  character 
usual  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  but  that  it  is 
always  broad  and  simple,  and  that  the  poetical 
motive  is  never  lost  sight  of."  Mr.  Hamerton 
says:  c<  His  work  was  sanity  ,  itself," — and 
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Victor  Hugo  wrote  during  the  artist's  lifetime  : 
"These  etchings  are  magnificent  things.  We 
must  not  allow  this  splendid  imagination  to  be 
worsted  in  the  struggle.  Strengthen  him  by  all 
the  encouragements  possible.' ' 

While  the  renown  of  Meryon  must  always 
rest  upon  the  twelve  principal  plates  of  the 
"Paris  Set,"  yet  his  personality — if  not  his 
great  art — -is  maintained  in  several  prints  of 
fantastic  verses,  composed  as  well  as  etched  by 
himself.  These  verses  remind  one  of  the  similar 
productions  of  William  Blake  ;  but  here  the 
parallel  ends,  for  the  English  artist,  though 
always  poor,  lived  a  happy  life  and  died  at  a 
good  old  age. 

Others  of  his  works  (notably  some  of  the 
portraits)  were  done  for  bread,  and  the  etcher 
evidently  had  little  heart  in  his  work.  But 
though  some  of  those  prints  are  greatly  inferior 
to  others,  yet  everything  from  the  hand  of  this 
unique  genius  is  worthy  of  study. 

Thus  lived,  suffered  and  died  the  unhappy 
Meryon.  To  him,  of  all  artists,  was  reserved 
the  power  to  make  stone  walls  eloquent. 
Rembrandt  could  paint  or  etch  the  soul  of  a 
man  in  his  face  ;  Corot  made  every  landscape 
a  poem ;  but  Meryon,  while  giving  exact 
pictures  of  the  buildings  of  his  native  city,  im- 
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parted  to  them  at  the  same  time  his  own  intense 
personality  to  a  degree  never  before  achieved. 

The  style  and  touch  of  any  great  artist 
are  easily  recognized  ;  for  example,  the  Italian 
Piranesi,  whose  etchings  of  ancient  Roman  ruins 
have  a  grandiose  splendor  almost  greater  than 
the  buildings  themselves  ;  but  style  is  a  differ- 
ent endowment  from  this  intangible  gift  of  per- 
sonality. John  Stuart  Mill  gives  us  an  intel- 
lectual impersonality  ;  but  who  can  read  the 
<(  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  and  not  feel  the  intimate 
presence  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  ?  Or  the  Essays 
of  Elia  without  thinking  of  Charles  Lamb  more 
than  of  his  book  ? 

Similarly,  the  man  Meryon  seems  present  in 
every  line  that  he  drew,  and  now  that  he  is  at 
rest  posterity  will  keep  his  memory  green. 

Frederick  Keppel. 


Note  :  In  printing  the  preceding  article  we  omit  the 
acute  accent  (e)  which  the  French  always  use  in  spelling 
Meryon's  name.  The  fact  is  that  Meryon  himself  never 
used  this  accent. 
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MR.  PENNELL'S  ETCHINGS 

OF 

NEW  YORK  "SKY  SCRAPERS" 
•* 

PERHAPS  no  artist  now  living  and  working 
has  less  need  of  an  introduction  to  the 
American  public  than  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell.  His 
age  is  now  only  forty-five  and  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  any  other  man  who  has  given 
us  so  many  enjoyable  pictures  of  such  fine  artis- 
tic quality. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  authorities  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  Mr.  Pennell  went  from  Lon- 
don to  St.  Louis,  where  he  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  Jury  on  Illustration  and  Engraving,  and 
returning  eastward  by  way  of  Philadelphia — his 
native  city —  he  came  on  to  us  here  in  New 
York.  His  stay  with  us  was  brief,  because,  as 
usual,  he  was  wanted  in  Europe,  where  impor- 
tant commissions  awaited  him. 

Arrived  in  New  York,  Mr.  Pennell' s  experi- 
ence has  been  similar  to  what  it  was  in  the  many 
European  countries  whose  scenes  he  has  depicted. 
He  cares  as  little  as  ever  for  the  recognized 
4 * show-pieces,"  —  just  as  little  as  Whistler  him- 
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self  cared, —  and  says  of  our  Old  City  Hall,  and 
Grace  Church,  and  the  Central  Park  that  they 
are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  that  the  same 
things,  or  things  very  similar,  may  be  seen  in 
almost  any  other  civilized  capital;  but  the  tower- 
ing piles  of  the  New  York  "sky  scrapers" — 
each  one  of  them  like  a  whole  street  set  on  end 
—  have  impressed  Mr.  Pennell  very  strongly/ 
and  these  absolute  novelties  in  etched  pictures 
are  what  we  now  exhibit.  Their  collective  title 
may  seem  to  lack  the  dignity  of  prim  formality, 
but  vet  a  recent  writer  in  Paris  has  issued  a 
treatise  which  it  pleases  him  to  entitle  (( Les 
Sky-scratchers  de  New  York"! 

These  recent  etchings  of  Mr.  Pennell' s  are 
instinct  with  the  quality  which  both  Whistler 
and  Sir  Seymour  Haden  have  always  maintained 
to  be  the  prime  characteristic  of  the  best  painter- 
etching —  namely,  spontaneity;  and  what  Whis- 
tler wrote  a  few  years  ago  about  Mr.  Pennell' s 
Spanish  lithographs  might  with  equal  truth  be 
said  of  these  "  sky  scrapers":  (( There  is  a 
crispness  in  their  execution,  and  a  lightness  and 
gaiety  in  their  arrangement  as  pictures,  that  be- 
long to  the  artist  alone." 

This  impromptu  spontaneity  of  Mr.  Pennell' s 
method  carries  with  it  one  little  drawback — if  it 
be  a  drawback  at  all.  It  is,  that  in  his  archi- 
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tectural  scenes  what  the  French  call  the  orienta- 
tion is  reversed:  west  is  east  and  east  is  west. 
In  this  he  follows  the  precedent  of  both  Rem- 
brandt and  Whistler.  The  sole  preoccupation 
of  these  masters  was  to  produce  a  picture,  and 
they  cared  not  at  all  to  provide  a  topographical 
plan  of  some  stated  locality.  The  artist  etches 
his  subject  on  the  copper  plate  just  as  he  sees  it, 
and  in  the  printing  of  the  proofs  the  orientation 
is,  of  course,  reversed.  But  if  any  over-scrupu- 
lous person  wishes  to  see  one  of  Whistler's 
Venice  etchings,  or  one  of  PennelPs  New  York 
plates,  exactly  as  the  original  buildings  repre- 
sented stand,  he  has  only  to  hold  the  etching 
before  a  mirror  and  look  at  the  reflection.  Or, 
to  satisfy  all  tastes,  a  set  of  the  etchings  has  been 
printed  on  very  transparent  paper  and  mounted 
back  outward  so  as  to  show  the  buildings  as  they 
actually  stand. 

John  Ruskin,  when  once  invited  to  visit  the 
United  States,  declared  that  he  could  not  exist 
in  a  country  which  contained  no  ancient  castles  ; 
but  with  us  in  America,  where  "the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number"  is  the  wholesome 
rule,  such  sentimentality  is  generally  swept 
aside:  down  comes  the  inconvenient  old  build- 
ing and  up  goes  a  much  better  one  in  its  place. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  these  reasons 
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that  our  contemporary  architects  are  not  genuine 
artists  also.  Mr.  Pennell  certainly  has  discerned 
art  in  their  <f  sky  scrapers,"  and  so  competent  a 
judge  as  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,  on  seeing 
these  etchings,  made  the  pithy  remark,  "I  see 
that  you  have  made  Architecture  of  the  New 
York  buildings."  He  has,  and  yet  he  has  de- 
picted them  truly. 

Still  another  authority  of  high  repute  has 
given  his  opinion  thus:  "In  whatever  he  does 
he  is  always  the  artist ;  and  now  that  Whistler 
is  dead  and  Seymour  Haden  no  longer  etching, 
I  consider  that  the  ablest  painter-etcher  now 
living  and  wrorking  is  unquestionably  Joseph 
Pennell." 

Frederick  Keppel. 

February,  1905. 
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AUGUSTE  RAFFET 


THERE  is  not  in  the  history  of  lithography  any 
one  man  who  holds  the  preeminent  position 
of  Rembrandt  among  etchers  or  of  Diirer  among 
burin  engravers.  Raffet  is  not  only  not  the  great- 
est of  lithographers,  he  is  not  even,  perhaps,  the 
equal  of  one  or  two  of  his  fellow-artists.  But  if 
not  the  greatest,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  rep- 
resentative lithographer.  His  work  covers  more 
ground  than  that  of  any  other  one  man,  if  we  con- 
sider it  from  the  point  of  view  of  range  and  tech- 
nique combined.  Raffet  was,  above  all,  a  delinea- 
tor of  military  subjects,  and  in  this  department 
he  stands  supreme  ;  but  his  art  was  not  confined 
to  this  class  of  subjects,  and  among  his  works  which 
do  not  deal  with  armies  are  to  be  found  some  of 
his  greatest  productions.  He  could  draw  imagi- 
native or  realistic  subjects,  landscapes  and  por- 
traits, still-life  and  architecture,  and  he  could  give 
us  a  whole  series  of  lithographs  depicting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  peoples  of  southern 
Russia.  His  art  was  seemingly  unlimited  in  choice 
of  motive,  and  he  could  draw  in  a  way  that  entitles 
him  to  stand  among  the  great  draughtsmen  of  the 
world.  His  work  is  not  characterized  by  boldness 
and  dash,  by  the  suggestion  of  a  great  deal  with 
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very  little  labour.  His  aim  was  to  render  what  he 
saw  with  as  much  truth  to  nature  as  possible,  and 
he  did  this,  especially  in  his  later  work,  with  a 
precision  of  hand  truly  astounding.  But  if  his 
drawing  was  not  dashed  off  with  a  few  lines, 
neither  was  it  carried  to  a  disagreeable  finish  in 
the  details.  His  work  was  careful  and  honest, 
but  his  desire  for  accuracy  never  led  him  to  forget 
his  subject  as  a  whole.  He  knew  how  to  select 
the  essential  features  of  his  model,  and  he  could 
place  them  on  the  stone  in  a  most  masterly  man- 
ner, while  remembering  always  their  relations  to 
one  another. 

Raffet's  lithographs  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  classes — those  drawn  from  imagination  and 
those  dependent  upon  facts,  or  that  seem  so  to 
depend.  This  classification  is  somewhat  arbitrary, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  accurate  for  pur- 
poses of  orderly  study. 

Among  the  imaginative  works,  the  two  that 
naturally  hold  the  chief  place  are  the  Revue  noc- 
turne and  the  Ileveil.  The  first  represents  the 
spirit  of  Napoleon  reviewing  the  ghosts  of  his 
army.  In  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  the  phan- 
tom riders  on  their  phantom  horses  whirl  by, 
thousands  upon  thousands,  reaching  far  into  the 
distance,  until  they  become  a  mere  faint  mist. 
None  but  the  troops  in  the  foreground  are  actu- 
ally drawn,  those  in  the  distance  being  only  in- 
dicated, though  with  such  power  as  to  make  us 
feel  the  numbers  that  are  there.  Throughout  the 
piece  there  is  great  harmony,  and  the  technical 
work  is  kept  in  perfect  relation  to  the  poetic  con- 
ception. Nowhere  has  a  full  black  tone  been  used. 
All  is  of  a  silvery  gray,  giving  the  appearance  of 
weird,  unearthly  moonlight.  A  single  black  spot 
would  have  injured  the  supernatural  effect. 
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In  the  Reveil,  a  companion  piece  to  the  Revue,  a 
drummer  beats. the  call  to  arms,  and  on  every  side 
the  dead  soldiers  rise  from  their  graves.  The 
Reveil,  though  strong  in  its  own  way,  is  certainly 
much  less  powerful  than  the  Revue,  the  figures 
being  too  realistically  drawn  for  a  supernatural 
subject. 

Two  lithographs  that  come  under  the  same  class 
as  those  just  mentioned  are  Le  Reve  and  Nemesis, 
the  first  being  one  of  the  most  poetic  of  Raffet's 
works,  while  the  second  is  one  of  his  best  in  ar- 
tistic arrangement  of  black  and  white  masses. 
The  swift  motion  of  the  goddess  on  her  white 
horse  is  admirably  rendered. 

Of  the  second  class  of  subjects,  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  military  pieces.  In  these  Raffet 
shows  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  toward 
realism,  toward  accuracy  in  the  details  of  the 
scenes  he  depicts ;  and  this  striving  for  truth  made 
of  him,  through  the  masterpieces  of  his  later 
work,  the  founder  of  the  modern  school  of  military 
painters,  though  he  himself  seldom  worked  with 
the  brush.  In  his  lithographs  he  broke  loose 
from  the  traditions  of  his  predecessors.  He  aban- 
doned the  old  ideas  that  military  painting  meant 
merely  the  glorification  of  some  hero,  and  that  the 
common  soldier  was  of  use  only  so  far  as  he  was 
necessary  for  purposes  of  composition.  To  him 
the  interest  in  military  scenes  was  precisely  what 
had  been  neglected  hitherto  — the  men  who  fought 
and  suffered.  Nor,  like  his  predecessors,  was  he 
satisfied  if  only  his  picture  represented  what 
might  have  taken  place.  Not  an  appearance  of 
reality,  but  a  faithful  representation  of  scenes  as 
they  actually  occurred,  was  his  aim.  This,  in- 
deed, became  his  guiding  principle,  for  upon  it 
everything  else  depended.  Truth  to  nature  nat- 
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urally  went  side  by  side  with  truth  to  historic 
facts,  and  the  raising  of  the  common  soldier  to 
the  chief  place  of  interest  followed  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

While. truth  was  his  constant  aim  in  the  render- 
ing of  military  scenes,  Raffet's  own  personality 
was  never  absent ;  and,  aside  from  his  technique, 
it  is  his  power  of  making  us  enter  into  his  own  feel- 
ings which  gives  him  his  high  rank  among  lithog- 
raphers and,  indeed,  among  delineators  of  military 
life  ;  for  few,  if  any,  of  the  French  military  paint- 
ers have  depicted  scenes  of  war  with  equal  power. 

Raffet's  first  military  works  deal  chiefly  with 
the  Revolution  and  the  First  Empire.  In  these 
he  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  draw  entirely  upon 
his  imagination  ;  and  although  many  of  them  show 
a  decided  tendency  toward  his  later  ideas  on  mil- 
itary art,  they  are  nevertheless  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  old  school.  They  take  for  their  theme 
some  hero,  and  to  him  everything  else  is  subor- 
dinate.' Even  in  a  piece  like  the  Dernier e  charge  des 
Landers  rouges  a  Waterloo  Napoleon  is  the  main 
idea.  In  the  spirited  representation  of  a  cavalry 
charge  this  lithograph  is  unsurpassed  among  the 
artist's  works ;  and  yet  grand  as  the  charge  is,  the 
theme  upon  which  the  picture  rests  is  Raffet's 
feeling  for  Napoleon. 

The  Emperor  is  seen  in  the  distance,  upon  aslight 
elevation  of  ground,  watching  silently  this  last 
effort  to  turn  the  battle  in  his  favour.  The  man 
who  has  ruled  Europe  now  sits  almost  in  despair, 
hoping  against  hope  that  the  desperate  charge  of 
his  faithful  troops  will  regain  the  day  and  restore 
to  him  the  power  that  is  fast  slipping  from  his 
grasp,  and  which,  in  the  failure  of  this  final  effort? 
will  be  gone  from  him  forever.  Such  were  the 
artist's  feelings  when  he  drew  the  lithograph,  and 
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the  attempt  to  put  them  on  stone  is  the  purpose 
of  the  work. 

Among  the .  lithographs  on  Napoleon,  Us  gro- 
gnaient  et  le  suivaient  toujours  is  one  of  the  best  — 
perhaps,  considering  the  feeling  and  the  execution, 
the  very  best.  The  Emperor,  on  his  white  horse, 
accompanied  by  two  officers  of  his  staff,  is  followed 
by  his  troops  on  foot,  making  their  way  through 
a  driving  rain.  Misery  and  weariness  are  seen  in 
the  faces  and  figures  of  the  men  as  they  march 
silently  over  the  water-soaked  ground,  the  storm 
beating  against  them.  In  spite  of  their  hardships, 
they  follow  their  idol ;  they  grumble  at  their  suf- 
ferings, but  there  is  something  in  the  silent  figure, 
wrapped  in  a  heavy  coat,  which  draws  them  on, 
they  know  not  why.  Raffet's  purpose  here  is  to 
show  us  this  personal  magnetism  of  Napoleon,  and 
we  are  made  to  feel  it  as  strongly  as  if  we  our- 
selves had  been  his  followers. 

The  Betraitedu  bataillon  sacre a  Waterloo  has  al- 
ways held  a  high  place  with  Raffet's  admirers. 
This  is  due  perhaps  somewhat  to  its  great  rarity, 
for  certainly  it  falls  far  short  of  the  perfection  of 
a  work  like  the  Combat  WOued-AUeg.  The  fierce 
attack  of  the  English  and  the  resolute  resistance 
of  the  French  make,  no  doubt,  a  forcible  picture, 
but  there  is  a  want  of  unity  which  weakens  the 
strength  of  the  composition.  In  spite,  however, 
of  this  lack  of  harmony,  the  piece  must  call  out 
our  admiration  for  the  impression  it  gives  of  the 
din  and  turmoil  of  battle. 

The  series  of  lithographs  on  the  siege  of  Antwerp 
was  the  first  of  Raffet's  works  on  the  army  of  his 
own  day ;  but  though  in  them  his  art  takes  a  new 
direction,  we  do  not  see  the  indications  of  the 
height  he  was  to  reach  in  later  years  until  he  be- 
gan his  Siege  of  Constantine.    In  spite  of  its  nu- 
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merous  faults,  this  set  contains  some  strong  work, 
and  one  or  two  of  its  pieces  are  compositions  of 
much  power.  The  Batterie  convert^,  for  example, 
is  a  striking  composition  and  depicts  forcibly  the 
fiendish  nature  of  the  Arabs.  Still,  while  there 
is  much  to  admire  in  some  of  the  lithographs  of 
this  set,  Raffet  afterward  rose  so  far  above  them 
that  the  series  proved  to  be  merely  a  step  toward 
his  great  work  on  the  siege  of  Eome. 

In  1849  Raffet  went  to  Rome,  a  few  days  after 
the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  French.  Excepting 
that  the  fighting  had  ceased,  everything  was  in 
the  condition  it  had  been  in  during  the  siege.  The 
French  earthworks  stood  before  the  city,  their 
cannon  still  in  position.  On  all  sides  were  ruined 
buildings  and  other  signs  of  destruction  worked 
by  besiegers  and  besieged.  Before  all  these  rec- 
ords of  battle  should  be  cleared  away,  Raffet  be- 
gan to  make  sketches  of  whatever  could  be  of  use 
to  him  in  the  production  of  a  series  of  lithographs. 
Batteries,  fortifications,  uniforms  of  the  various 
regiments,  swords,  guns — all  were  drawn  with  the 
greatest  care.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  love  for 
absolute  accuracy  that  he  took  careful  measure- 
ments of  the  fortifications,  in  order  to  make  his 
work  conform  exactly  to  the  facts.  Besides  his 
numerous  sketches,  he  made  many  written  notes 
from  information  given  to  him  by  officers  of  the 
French  army.  With  all  these  documents  as  a 
groundwork,  he  began  in  1850  his  set  of  lithographs. 

In  this  series  Raffet  reached  the  full  develop- 
ment of  his  powers.  There  are  lithographs  by 
him  quite  equal  to  any  in  the  Siege  of  Borne,  but 
these  mark  the  height  of  his  development,  because 
in  them  he  attained  his  ideal.  Here  was  his  first 
real  opportunity  to  handle  military  scenes  with 
truth  to  facts  and  without  the  necessity  of  de- 
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pending  upon  his  imagination .  His  previous  work 
had  given  him  sure  command  of  his  technique. 
He  had  become  a  consummate  draughtsman,  and 
understood  perfectly  the  special  resources  of  lith- 
ography. Thus  equipped,  he  was  able  to  pro- 
duce a  series  of  lithographs  which  we  may  prop- 
erly say  were  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  in  the 
world  of  art,  and  which  have  never  been  surpassed 
by  any  of  his  successors. 

Aside  from  the  natural  powers  of  the  artist,  the 
strong  draughtsmanship  in  the  Siege  of  Rome  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  prelim- 
inary studies.  Nearly  all  the  figures  were  drawn 
from  the  nude  before  being  placed  upon  the  stone, 
and  where  this  was  not  done  he  made  use  of  the 
draped  mode].  In  some  cases  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  make  a  study  of  the  whole  composition, 
with  all  the  figures  nude.  In  this  way  he  was 
able  to  give  to  them  truer  action  than  if  he  had 
worked  entirely  from  memory.  If,  however,  he 
had  depended  wholly  upon  his  model,  he  would 
never  have  been  the  great  artist  he  was.  Studies 
from  the  model  are  necessary  to  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  human  figure,  but  action  can  be  got 
only  by  the  observation  of  figures  in  actual  mo- 
tion; and  in  the  Siege  of Borne, as  in  almost  all  his 
works,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  ac- 
tion of  the  figures,  whether  moving  by  themselves 
or  in  masses.  Notice,  for  instance,  those  in  No. 
15,  Ouverture  de  la  Pre  par  allele,  every  one  of  which, 
small  as  they  are,  is  drawn  with  an  accuracy  that 
is  nature  itself.  A  very  slight  stretch  of  our  im- 
agination will  almost  set  them  in  motion,  so  life- 
like are  they.  Momentary  action  is  likewise  well 
expressed  in  Chemin  de  ronde,  where  the  men 
throw  the  weight  of  their  bodies  upon  their  spades 
to  force  them  into  the  ground. 
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Rafliet's  power  of  giving  the  combined  move- 
ment of  a  body  of  men  is  particularly  well  exem- 
plified in  30  avril  1849.  This  piece  must  take  rank 
unquestionably  among  the  artist's  greatest  pro- 
ductions, not  only  because  of  the  magnificent  way 
in  which  the  rush  of  the  troops  is  managed,  but 
because  of  the  delicate  drawing  of  the  landscape 
and  the  subtle  rendering  of  the  atmospheric  ef- 
fect. 

The  artist's  skill  in  drawing  the  human  figure 
in  repose,  or  in  less  violent  motion,  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Sapeurs  mineurs,  Denouement  du  clerge 
eatholique,  Batterie  No.  9,  and  Prets  a  partir  pour 
la  mile  etemelle.  The  Deoouement  du  clerge  eatho- 
lique has  in  its  noble  sentiment  an  interest  quite 
apart  from  technical  considerations.  At  the  risk 
of  their  own  lives,  two  Roman  Catholic  priests 
conduct  the  wounded  French  prisoners  through 
an  excited  mob  of  Italians.  Nothing  could  be 
more  full  of  feeling  than  the  priest  on  the  right, 
as  with  uplifted  hand  he  signals  to  the  mob  to 
stand  back  in  the  name  of  his  Church.  Like  all 
the  scenes  in  the  series,  this  incident  actually 
took  place,  and  the  two  priests  are  portraits  done 
from  life. 

Batterie  No.  9  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
set  —  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  artist's  whole 
work  I  ought  to  say,  for  when  a  man  reaches  per- 
fection, as  Raffet  has  done  in  this  print,  he  can 
go  no  further.  If  the  reader  will  study  carefully 
the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  whole  composi- 
tion is  made  to  lead  up  to  the  principal  figure, 
the  officer  who  is  aiming  the  gun ;  if  he  will  notice 
how,  after  looking  at  other  parts  of  the  print,  his 
eye  inevitably  returns  to  this  spot,  he  will  be  con- 
vinced, if  he  need  convincing,  of  the  perfection  of 
the  composition.    And1  yet  this  is  only  one  of  the 
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Batterie  No.  9. 


Prise  de  la  Villa  Pamfili. 


Supe  volante. 


remarkable  qualities  of  the  work.  How  well  the 
sunlight  seen  through  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  is: 
understood!  How  truthfully  the  reflected  lights 
are  given !  And,  above  everything,  what  master- 
ly draughtsmanship  is  displayed  throughout  the 
whole  picture,  not  only  in  the  figures,  but  in  the 
rolling  smoke,  the  fortifications,  and  in  every  de- 
tail of  the  entire  work !  Such  drawing  as  this  has 
been  equalled  by  few  men.  It  has  been  surpassed 
by  none. 

Throughout  the  Siege  of  Borne  Raffet's  person- 
ality is  always  present, —  more  conspicuously,  of 
course,  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  In  none  of 
the  pieces  is  the  feeling  of  the  artist  more  appar- 
ent than  in  the  Prise  de  la  Villa  Pamphili,  a  sub- 
ject full  of  poetry  in  its  early  morning  light,  the 
trees  standing  against  a  delicate  sky  in  which  are 
seen  the  first  signs  of  dawn.  An  ominous  still- 
ness reigns  on  every  side,  broken  only  by  the  hur- 
ried forming  of  the  troops  and  their  quick  advance 
to  take  position  for  the  coming  battle.  Something 
of  the  same  feeling  is  seen  too  in  Sape  volante,  in 
which  the  effect,  if  less  impressive,  is  even  more 
mysterious. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  every  lithograph 
in  the  Siege  of  Borne,  for  the  same  qualities  are 
seen  in  greater  or  less  degree  through  the  series. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  are  characterized 
by  strong  individuality,  rising  in  some  cases  to 
high  poetic  sentiment,  by  sound  drawing,  great 
ability  in  composition,  and  by  sincere  truth  to 
nature  and  to  historical  facts.  Before  leaving 
them,  however,  a  passing  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  Prise  du  Ponte  Molle,  on  account  of  the 
delicate  rendering  of  the  landscape,  especially  in 
the  water  and  the  bridge,  and  for  the  charming 
way  in  which  the  little  figures  in  the  distance  are 
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indicated.  For  delicacy  and  grace  this  is  one  of 
the  artist's  best  lithographs. 

Of  Eaffet's  works  on  the  army  of  his  own  time, 
the  Combat  d'Oued-Alleg,  considering  all  its  quali- 
ties, is,  perhaps,  the  artist's  masterpiece.  If  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  rarity  of  successful  results, 
the  rendering  of  an  extended  battle-field  is  a 
thing  of  great  difficulty.  That  in  this  instance 
complete  success  has  been  achieved  is  unques- 
tionable. The  piece  is  one  of  the  very  best  ex- 
amples of  Raffet's  unobtrusive  composition.  So 
naturally  does  each  figure  take  its  place  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  plan  whatever  in  the  arrangement, 
and  yet  the  composition  is  so  good  that  the  slight- 
est change  in  it  would  destroy  the  balance.  The 
dead  soldiers  in  the  foreground,  and  even  the 
gun,  are  necessary  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
Without  them  a  disagreeable  vacant  space  would 
be  left  which  could  not  have  been  filled  so  well 
with  running  troops,  because  a  break  in  the  long 
lines  was  needed.  For  the  same  reason  the  small 
body  of  soldiers  on  the  right  has  been  detached 
from  the  main  body;  while  the  slight  waves  in  the 
long  ranks  are  necessary,  not  only  artistically,  but 
in  strict  conformity  to  truth.  The  action  of  every 
figure  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  though  the  chief 
point  of  interest  is  the  marvellous  manner  in 
which  the  rush  of  the  whole  body  of  troops  is  ex- 
pressed, and  the  indication  of  the  fierce  battle  in 
the  distance.  It  is  a  grand  work,  fully  worthy  of 
the  greatest  master  in  the  art  of  delineating  mili- 
tary subjects. 

That  Raffet's  genius  was  not  confined  to  mili- 
tary works  we  have  seen  in  Le  Beve  and  in  the 
Nemesis ;  but  these  are  not  the  only  non-military 
pieces  worthy  of  attention.  In  1837  Raffet  trav- 
elled through  Russia  with  Prince  Demidoff,  arid 
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Prise  (hi  Ponte  Molle. 


Combat  cl'Oued-Alleg. 


Tatars  sortant  de  la  Mosquee. 


Juguda-Kazaz-Miziz 
Sculpteur  des  tombeaux  de  la  Vallee  de  Josaphat. 


the  result  of  the  journey  was  a  series  of  one  hun- 
dred lithographs  entitled  Voyage  dans  la  Russie 
meridionale  et  la  Crimee.  In  them  Rafifet  has  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  country  and  has  seized 
upon  the  life  and  character  of  its  people  in  a  most 
delightful  manner.  With  a  few  exceptions,  every 
one  of  these  hundred  lithographs  is  well  worth  our 
study,  and  some  among  them  deserve  to  be  classed 
with  the  best  works  of  their  author.  Never  did 
Raffet  show  stronger  draughtsmanship,  or  greater 
truth  in  the  easy  action  of  his  figures,  than  in  the 
Tatars  sortant  de  la  Mosquee.  The  nearest  Tartar, 
the  beggar  on  the  right,  and  the  old  man  telling 
his  beads,  are  remarkably  fine,  especially  in  the 
drawing  of  the  extremities  and  in  the  wonderful 
management  of  the  draperies.  The  action  of  the 
nearest  Tartar  as  he  descends  the  steps  is  so  per- 
fect that  we  can  only  look  on  in  admiration.  Criti- 
cism is  dumb  before  such  drawing  as  this. 

Among  other  pieces  in  the  series  deserving  of 
particular  mention  are  the  Eglise  et  tour  des  trois 
saints,  Yassy,  with  its  delicate  architecture,  the 
Grande  Rue  de  Baghtclieli-Sarai,  the  Tatars  en 
priere,  the  Vue  du  vieux  bazar  et  du  Mont-Mithri- 
date,  the  Recrues  turques,  the  Cafe  and  Juguda- 
^^azaz-Miziz. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  of  the  artist's 
portraits.  In  the  best  of  these  Raffet  shows  him- 
self as  thoroughly  at  home  as  in  his  best  work  in 
other  lines.  Can  anything  be  finer  or  more  digni- 
fied than  his  portrait  of  Marshal  de  Saint- Arnaud  ? 
His  little  portrait,  too,  of  Amable  Grihaut  is  full  of 
character,  as  is  that  of  Prince  Demidoff,  who 
stands  in  an  attitude  not  altogether  graceful,  but 
nevertheless,  without  doubt,  quite  characteristic. 
Raffet  made  two  portraits  of  Prince  Demidoff  — 
one  in  the  Voyage  en  Russie,  the  other  published 
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by  itself.  Both  are  good  in  character,  but  the 
second  is  much  the  finer.  The  perspective  of  the 
landscape  is  unfortunate,  and  gives  the  figure  the 
appearance  of  being  too  tall ;  but  one  can  easily 
pardon  this  defect  in  a  portrait  so  lifelike  and  so 
strong  in  character. 

Le  baron  Alfred  de  Marches  is  scarcely  a  portrait 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  yet  it 
is  a  likeness  of  the  man,  and  is  intended  as  such. 
The  baron  is  lying  dead  upon  his  bed,  his  hands 
clasping  a  cross.  Beside  the  bed  stands  a  small 
table,  upon  which  a  candle  is  burning.  The  sim- 
ple way  in  which  the  lithograph  is  treated  must 
call  forth  admiration  from  all  who  respect  honest, 
straightforward  work.  I  might  say  that  it  should 
be  a  lesson  to  all  who  wish  to  study  simplicity  of 
handling,  but  such  work  as  this  is  within  the  power 
of  few  men  to  produce.  The  drawing  of  the  figure, 
the  treatment  of  the  drapery  and  of  the  still-life 
are  perfect. 

Raffet  was  born  in  Paris  on  March  1,  1804,  and 
died  at  Genoa,  February  17,  1860.  During  his  life- 
time he  was  not  wholly  unknown,  as  so  many  men 
of  genius  have  been,  nor  was  he  appreciated  at  his 
real  worth.  Charlet  was  ranked  far  above  him  as 
a  military  artist,  not  only  by  the  public  in  general, 
but  by  men  whose  knowledge  of  art  came  from 
the  practice  of  it.  The  public  knew  Raffet  by 
name,  and  bought  his  lithographs  and  water-col- 
ours at  low  prices;  his  fellow-artists  considered 
him  a  man  of  rather  more  than  the  average  clev- 
erness, but  few  of  them  dreamed  that  his  work 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  in  the 
world  of  art,  and  that  they  had  among  them  a  man 
who,  in  his  strong  personality  and  in  his  technical 
ability,  was  capable  of  holding  a  place  beside  the 
great  masters  of  art. 
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